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WT is not above a Week or ten 
wu, ſince that, at the Deſire of — 

| Gentlemen, who do me the Favour to 
deal with me in Garden Seeds, I have 
I about drawing up this ſhort Ac- 
— count; the good- natur d Reader will 
not then wonder, that from ſo haſty a Birth this 
Piece comes out miſhapen, decrepid, * lame, and 
not able to make its Way into the World; and indeed 
all that I can ſay in its bebalf is, that mot of the 
Particulars herein contained are the real Reſult of 
Practice and Experience, and the reſt the moFt rea- 


fonable and and parallel Deduttions J could poſſibly 
make therefrom. 


I have not taken upon me to uſurp the Office of the 
Cook, in ſetting down all that might be as to the dreſ= 


ſing the ſeveral Herbs following in this Account, that 
not b-ing my Province; but whoever bas a good 


Cook, or reads the Books which are publiſhed in that 
Art, will ill ſoon find to ho many uſeful Purpoſes the 


following 


[vil 
following ſhort Collection of Herbs are applied; hoo 
much theſe and many other Plants that grow in a 
Garden contribute to the making a good Dinner; 
how much, if moderaiely us'd, to Life and Pleaſure 
or” 


I have, in the firſt Place, begun with BROCOLI 
to be boil*d, a Sallad that has been ſome Time among 
us; but our not knowing bow to manage it, has 
brought a kind of Diſreputation upon it, though there 
have been, and are ſtill, many Advecates for it, 
and, if well managed, is, in my humble Opinion, 
next to the true Aſparagus, the beſt boil*d Winter 
Sallad we bave, at leaſt much better than any other 
kind of Sprouts that grow, and is in Seaſon at ſuch a 
Time, when nothing elſe equal to it can be got. 


The CELERIAC is the next Herb I have endea- 
voured to promote the Uſe of: Thoſe who have eat 
it abroad ſay, that it is much better than Common 
Celery, inaſmuch, as it grows thicker and ſmaller, 
and eats much ſhorter, and has a more exalted Taſte 
than that has. I muſt confeſs I don't know it by that 
Name, nor do any of the Scedſinen that I have met 
wil h at this End of the Town; but a Gentleman in 
the City, who has long been a great Importer of all 
curious Seeds, (and of whom I have bought my Seeds) 
bas it from Alexandria elf by that very Name; 

and if it be no other than what is commonly known 
y the Name of ihe Italian Celery, it is, in my 
humble Opinion, much to be preferr'd to the common 
Sort. 15 9 9 95 


The Spaniſh CAR DOON is the next Plant I have 
recommended to the Cultivation of the Curious, becauſe, 
1 think when it is well whiter d, it eats much better in 
Soups than Celery does; and being flewd in a Pan, 
eats a great deal ſhorter, perfectly melting in a Man's 

Meuth ;, 


L vii J 
Month z and beſides all, may be continued under Glaſ- 
ſes, or in a Green-Houje, all the Winter, and is not 
fo apt to run to Seed, or grow tough and ſlicky in the 
Spring, as Celery does. mn 


The Finocu1, er Italian Fennel, is the next 
Herb I recommend to be propagated : It has been but 
a few Years amongst us, and really but in the Hands 
of a very few; the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Peterborough being almoſt the only one that has 
brought it over, or knows its Virtues and Lies; but 
it is a Plant of ſuch wonderful Properties in refining 
the Blood, exhilerating the Spirits, aud ſtrengtbning 
the Stomach, that I am ſanguine enough to believe, 

that were it poſſible that there were Virtues in any one 
Plant in Nature capable of introducing Immortality 
among Mankind, this would do it. 


Something more bas been added as to ALISAN DER, 
Mus nRoonu, &c. but for that J refer my Reader 
to the Treatiſe itſelf, and before I go any farther, 
ſhall anſwer an Objection which I find is like to be 
made againſt this Pampblet by the Ludicrous and Ill- 
natur*d, who will perhaps aſk why there is ſuch a 
Pother about a little Brocoli, and a few other Plants 
well enough known in England long before this. But 
J anfwer, that if they are known, it is only but to a 

few; and the making the Knowledge of it more uni- 
verſal among} Mankind, as it will I hope contribute 
more to their Diverſion, Health, &c. than all the 
wiſe Conundrums of thoſe pretended Wits. 


But that this ſhort Treatiſe may not come into the 
World unattended with ſomething which is very ſo- 
lidly uſeful, I have added in the laſt Part of it the 
beſt Methods that I know of for raiſing of Graſs- 
Seeds, which bas been of great Uſe and Advantage to 
theſe Kingdoms, and rais'd the Value of Eſtates more 

than 


t viil 
than any one Piece of Huſbandry in Uſe in England, 


and have endeavoured to make the Method of raifing 
that valuable Graſi * La Lucerne: more publickly 


plain, 


_—_ 2 have = 8 * 
2 e. d Je of turn f maſ 75 In- 

55 that this or 275 cli found out 
| core. 5 other 


De cbeaper, — . for 
_ Fermentation be, ; hn hy bee ir is, * 4 
en which the Scale, or rather the whole Wheel 
i Circle of Nature turns, both in the Fegetable as 
tvell as "Animal Syſtem, no wonder that the Colaneſs 
of our Soil, the enſity of our Air, and which is 
more than all, and the great of our Climate, 
the great Rains which fall in the Spring, and which 
were never more calamitous than they have been 
#bis, then, T ſay, ſurely thoſe auxiliary Dreſſings and 
Improvements, which 1 bave mentioned in the later 
Part of this Treatiſe, ma of needs be of the greateſt 
Uſe to all Huſbandmen and Farmers, 


T own I have wrote a great deal, though I thank 
God, and the kind Diſpoſition 0 the 1 Age, 
with ſome kind of Satisfattion and Succeſs ; and have 
only. this to add, thc * goed this little Pampblet 
meets with Approbation, I ſhall only trouble the 

World, after my Syſtem of * Hydroſtaticks is pub- 
d, once more; 7 that ſhall be ( it pleaſe God 
to give me Life and Health to finiſh it) with the ſhorteſt, 
| but moſt uſeful! Compendium that bas been yet pub- 
 =fbed on theſe Subjects, which will be a compleat Sup- 


t1o;this and all other Writings that I bave 
publiſhed, g 
— 
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And 
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And I return thoſe Gentlemen my bearty Thanks 
for the Favour they have done me in buying their Seeds 
me this Year, aſſuring them that if, through the 
Shortneſs of the Time that I bave bad in that Under- 
taking, and the Haſte and Hurry I am in, in that 
and other Buſineſs, there be any Miſtake made, (ibo 
T know of none) I will make them amends by ſelling 
better, if J ve till another Tear; and they may de- 
pend on thoſe Seeds to which I ſhall then 25 an 


Aſteriſm, to be the very beſt Seeds of their Kind that 
are. 


All that I have to add, is concerning an Affair of 
my 0wn, rag 7 will undoubtedly be made uſe of now 
I appear publick a Place; " that is, to clear 


myſelf * a baſe unjuft Aſperfion caſt upon me l) 


eat Man, ſome few Tears ago deceaſed, as if I 
not per form my Work, but imbezzled ſeveral 
hundred Pounds of 2 Money; the Falſity gf which 
is viſible, and / Alas 190 in that 72 never went 
out of the Way, (the? Ac, 7 my Enemies falſiy ſaid 
1 did) and that tons x ade 
that 


The Story is too long to tell in this Place, but the 


Injuſtice and Injury I bave ſuffered by it, is ſuch, 
that perhaps it 1s not in the Power (at leaft I doubt 
it will not be in the Will) of the Relations that great 
Perſon has left behind bin to make me Reparation : 
and as I have ſubmitted pa * the barbarous 
Uſage 1 had 1 bim, Life, they must 
excuſe me, if before I. ave of the 2 by 
 eoriting, 1 A myſelf . Je 1 2 not then, 
tbougb it will bear barter upon his Memory than FF 
am willing it 
I cannot alſo but in this Place take Notice of ſome 
very i Will conceived againft me by ſome of my 
Brother Seedſmen, on Account, (as I ſuppoſe, of my 
bring @ Garaener, and not a Secdiman bred) that I 
| ſhould ſet ap 4 Seed: -Shop i ” Oppoſition, as they ſay, 
to 


| © © 

to them ; and that I have in the Introduction to my 
Seed-Bill reflected upon them. In the firft Place I 
take it, that I have as good a Title to exerciſe that 
Employ, as any of them have; and I can only ſay in 
anſwer to them, That tis much eaſier for a Gar- 
dener to make a Seedſman, then *tis for a Seedſ- 
man to make a Gardener ; and as to the laſt, that 
I made Reflection on no particular Perſon, but againſt 
the Errors m general which are to be found in their 
Eifts, paying all due Reſpect to ſuch of that Trade 
who have been long in it, and are well verſed there- 
in. Of this Number is Mr Garroway in Fleet- 
Street, Mr Turner in the Strand, and Mr Sears 
at the Black-Boy in Pall-Mall; the reſt of that 
Trad: (except it be a noted Importer, or two) I hau 
| but little Acguaintauce with, and only know them by 
their printed Bills, and the Imperfections with which 
they abound. 


April, 1728. 


A more Particular 


MET HOD 


For the RAISIN G 


Italian Brocoli, Spaniſh Cardoon, C PENY 


Finochi, and other foreign Kitchen-PLAN TS; 


So as to make them more uſeful Diſhes than bil herto 
they have been. 


LE, » ROCOL I (not Brocula, 
sas by ſome erroneouſly of the Bro- 
wrote) is, according to coli. 
Mr. Evelyn in his Aceta- 
nia, the Helmerida, or rather (as 
3 Daelacampius, in his Edition, will 
have it) — Ilmerida of Pliny, a Kind of Italian 
Kele, or Colewort, which grows on the Sea-Coaſts 
about Naples, and other Places in Haly; from 
whence the beſt Seed is yearly noone, that 
which is ſaved in England being little worth. 
Since the writing of this Article in 
the firſt and ſecond Edition, I have S . 
met with a Perſon who was for ſome „„ in 
Years Gardener to the Britiſh Embaſſy England. 
at Conſtantinople, and came over with 
Mr * Mountague, to whom he is now Gar- 
dener at Twickenham, who aſſures me it is 7 
B 2 ake 


abwe D 


TP 

ſtake to ſay, that Brocoli Seeds will not do well 
above one Year; having ſown it for 5. or 6 
Years ſucceſſively, in his Maſter's Garden, and 
it holds the ſame as it was at firſt, and I have 
ſome of his Plants now growing by me, which are 
like to prove well; from whence this Conjecture 
of its not daing well above one Year aroſe, I 
cannot tell: The greateſt Difficulty that attends 
this Affair in the getting Seeds from abroad, is, 
the great Cheat that thoſe People, who ga- 
ther it on the Sea- ſide, put upon the Merchant, 
and conſequently upon us here, has been a great 
HFHindrance to the uſing it for this Year: For 

though I ſaw the Bag juſt brought from the Wa- 
ter- ſide, and mark*d with an Italian Mark and 
Character, and ſaw the Bill of Parcels, Sc. in 
the Importer's own Hands, yet when it came 
up, it was nothing elſe but Turneps; ſo little 
Faith is to be found amongſt thoſe Collectors of 
Seeds, who no "_ it no Sin to cheat 
Hereticks. But in 
for the future offer no Seeds to fale which come 
from abroad, (eſpecially from thence) but what 
I cry firſt in my own Garden. 


5 N ir frdragtony , that 
0 I have had growing in my Garden 
_- So near PYaux-Hall, theſe two Years, 


vix. That with ſmall whitiſh-yellow 
Flowers, like the Collyflower ; others like the 
common Sprouts and flowers of a Colewort; and 
a third, whch is, in my humble Opinion, the beſt 
of all, with purple Flowers; all which come 
mix'd together, none of them being as yet (at 
leaſt that I know of) ever ſaved ſeparate, 
The Seed is in general to be 
Seaſon i ſew- Town at the ſame Seaſon; and or- 
ing it; dered, during the firſt four Months 
of its Growth, like the Savoy; E 
or 


er to obviate this, I ſhall 


111 

for the particular Method of Cultivation, the fol- 

lowing Rules are to be obſerved. 
In the firſt place, the Seed is to | 

be ſown in as good a Soil, and in 7Un April e 

the ſame Manner as Colly flowers, May. 

Savoys, and other Cabbages are, a- 


bout the latter End of April, or Beginning of 
May : For whoever defers it till Midſummer, is 
in the wrong; becaufe the Stems will not be 
ſtrong enough, before the Winter comes in to 
produce that number of Sprouts, which other- 
wiſe they would. 
The next thing to be done, is the 
tranſplanting them out of the Seed, Jranſplantigg 
into the Nurſery-Bed, in the fame be Brocoli. 
Manner as all other Plants of this 

Kind are, in about a Fortnight or three Weeks 
| after they are ſown, and watering them in dry 
Weather, as Occaſion ſhall require ; and ſome- 
times about the latter End of June or Beginning 
of July. When you perceive the Plants are ſtocky, 
and ſtrong enough, they are to be tranſplanted 
at ſome two or three Foot aſunder, on round 
Hills, like Hop- Hills, in a warm well-ſheltered 
Place; for I find even, in my Garden, which lies 
ſo near London, that our Winters are a little too 
ſevere for it, ſeveral of the green Tops and 
Flowers being ſo nipp'd and pinch'd thereby, 
that they have rotted and decayed away. The 
Soil wherein they are planted ſhould be alſo very 
good and full of Salts ; fince it is in the Short- 
neſs and Juicineſs of the Sprouts that the Good- 
neſs of Brocoli conſiſts. 

During its being planted thus out, * 
it will form a Head like the com- Pruning the 
mon Colewort, ſome of which Heads Brocoli. 
(about a Fortnight before Michael- 
mas) muſt be entirely cut off, about a i 

| a hall, 


C4] 


a half, or two Foot above Ground, from the 
Stem of which, thoſe Sprouts proceed which 
are afterwards to be boiled and eat as Aſparagus 
itſelf, and therefore by ſome called Italian Aſpa- 
ragus ; but I would not adviſe the heading your 
Plantation altogether at one time ; but divide it 
into three Parts; one Part whereof is to be cut 
then, the other Part a Month after that, and the 
laſt about a Fortnight or three Weeks before 
_ Chriſtmas ; by which means there will be a con- 
tinued Succeſſion of the Sprouts, from about a 
Month before Chriſtmas to our Lady-Day. 
5 T ſhould have noted, that as ſoon 
Dreſing the as the Heads are cut off, the Gar- 
Brocoli. dener ſhould apply ſome Sea-Sand 
or Cole-Aſhes, or, which is as 
or better, than either of them, (on Account of 
its fiery ſalacious Quality) ſome Pigeons Dung, 
in a Pan or Hollow made round the Root; and, 
if the Weather is dry, they ought to be well 
watered with Pond Water. 
5 If your Brocoli ſucceeds well, and 
— n —_—_ likes its Soil, it will form a very 
tion to Brocoli. fine Head, full of Sprouts, by Aſi- 

Ms chaelmas, as it has done this Year 
with me; theſe Sprouts may be entirely cut off 
and eat, or given to your Swine, for they will 
ſprout out and ſhoot again before Chriſtmas ; or 
you may preſerve ſome of the top ſmall Shoots 
till the Frofts come in, at which Time they will 
be in their greateſt Perfection; where note, that 
even your large Shoots which came out before, 
may be cut ot, and the outſide tough Part peel'd 
with a fine Knife before they are boiled, only 
uſing 6 or 8 Inches of the Top. 

Another great Reaſon why I adviſe the head- 
ing of the Br coli at ſeveral Times is, becauſe 
the Sprouts will otherwiſe grow hard and W ; 
cy 


1 


they ſhould therefore on that Account, not only 
be headed at different Times, but the Sprouts 
(ſome of which will come on faſter than others) 
be gathered whilſt they are young, not above ſix 
or eight Inches long, before they come to flower, 
and about the Bigneſs of a Man's little Finger at 
moſt ; and then it is, I think, an excellent Diſh, 
at leaſt much better than any other kind of Sprouts. 
To 8 = 1 — and to 1 

make the raiſing of Brocali more per- 'er T1mes 

fect. If you — a mind to . — 
continual Succeſſion of Brocoli, quite 7 

to our Lady-Day ; beſides the Methods of head- 
ing at different Times before mentioned, you 
may ſow more Plants in the latter End of May, 
or Beginning of June; and again, the latter End 
of June or Beginning of July: but then you muſt 
plant them our in the richeſt warmeſt Soil you 
can, and by no means in wet Clay Land, where 


from Zaty, is, by Botaniſts called Carduus Eſcu- 
lentus, or Eating Thiſtle, a kind of wild Arti- 
choak, the Seed being formed in a Head, not 
much unlike che Head of that uſeful Plant. | 
For the Form of the Seed, Raifing, and Cul- 


5 of the Cardbon, take the following Account, 
* 


164 
fince publiſhed in my Practical Kitchen-Gardener, 
Pag. 160. which I repeat here, becauſe that Book 
Way not have fi into the Hands of all that 
may buy this PaMmphler. a 

The Seed is of an oval Form, 
$haje of the and about the Bigneſs of a Wheat- 
| Seed, Grain, of a very dark-green or 

blackiſh Colour, marked with black 
Streaks from one end to the other ; the firſt Cro 
of which, is ſown about the Middle of April, 
and the other at the Beginning or Middle of 

3 * there are, who ſow them on Beds well 
red with Dung rotted to Mold, or on Hot- 
ds when the Heat is going off; and after that 
plant them out into Trenches or Pits, as they 
do Celery ; but the French, as Mr. De la Quintinye 
tells us, ſow the Seed immediately in Pits, a 
full Foot wide, and ſix Inches deep, filled with 
good Mold, and in Beds made four or five Foot 
wide, in order to place in them two Ranks of 
thoſe little Trenches or Pits, 1 The 
put five or fix Seeds in every Hole, but wi 
an Intention to let only two or three of them 
grow, if they all come up, taking away thoſe 
that are over and above that Number, to ſup- 
ply thoſe Places where perhaps none came up, 
or any other Vacancies. 

. But it is good to have ſome ſown 
on a Hot-Bed, or on ſome Bed 
where the Heat is expiring, as be- 
: fore; theſe being covered with 
Pieces of old Mats or Straw, Id be opened 
in fifteen or twenty Days, to ſee if they ſprout ; 

if not, you may conclude the Seed is bad, and 
jo ought to ſow more. The Seeds of 2 firſt 
ſowing are generally three Weeks, and the laſt 
fifteen Days, in coming up; but muſt nor be 


| 


[7] 
ſown before the latter End of April, or Begin- 
ning of May, being apt to grow big, and run 
to Seed in Auguſt and September, and then they 
are not good; for which Reaſon great Care muſt 
be taken to water them, becauſe that will hinder 
them from ſeeding ; and towards the latter End 
of October, if you have a mind to whiten them, 


you take the Advantage of ſome dry Day, to tie 


up all their Leaves together with Bands made of 


Straw, or long Litter, well twiſted about them, 
ſo that the Air may not penetrate nor come at 


them, except it be at the very Top, which is to 
be left open. JC 
Inſtead of earthing them up, as you do Celery, 


you are to apply long Horſe- Dung to whiten them. 


Theſe Plants thus tied up and covered, will 
whiten in about fifteen Days, or three Weeks, 
and grow fit to eat. Thoſe who make uſe of 
them to any Purpoſe, continue tying them up, 
and covering them, till the Winter approaches, 
and then take them up, and tranſplant them into 
the Green-Houſe, or Cellar, (as Collyflowers are 


ſerved) to have them all the Winter ; ſome of 


them are good to tranſplant in the naked Earth 


in the following Spring, to ſeed in June and Fuly, 


or may, when cut down, be left to ſpring, and 
be whitened again the ſucceeding Summer. 

What I have to add to this Account is, con- 
cerning the Dreſſing and Eating of them. 

The French ſerve them up, (a la 
Poverade) with Oil and Pepper; and Dr:/ing the 
there are a great many Gentlemen Cardoon. 
that like to eat them thus raw, be- 
ing, as oy ſay, preferable to Celery. 

Beſides the Uſes the French make of the Car- 
doon, in uw it raw, (as they do likewiſe in 
Spain and Italy, from whence the Seed comes) 
our Eng/ifh Cooks ſtew it in a Pan, as they do 

| C Celery * 
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Cefery, finding it to be much better that Way 
than Celery is, becauſe it eats much ſhorter 3 
and does as it were, melt in the Mouth, at the 
ſame Time that the Celery eats tough and ſticky. 
- An eminent Cook tells me, that 
Farther Infr- the Cardoon ought to be blancht, 
fon; about which is an Infuſing in warm Water 
8 for half an Hour or an Hour, where- 
3 by the Bitterneſs that is natural to 
the Cardoon, will by that means be taken off, 
and then they may be ſtewed with a little Butter. 
Sc. though my Inſtructer tells me, that they 
ſtew well with a little Suet. OY 


The CELIRIAC is a fine Kind 
Of Celerias. of Celery, which is in great Eſteem 
about Naples; but the Seed is im- 
ported to us from Alexandria. It is undoubtedly 
of the Petroſeline Family, the Seed being ſo ex- 
actly like our common Celery, that it is not to 
be diſtinguiſhed from it. 5 
I cannot ſay that I ever ſaw the Plant, exc 
it be what we have commonly had under 
Name of the Halian Celery ; but as it has been 
recommended to me by ſome very curious and 
mgenious Gentlemen, I have procured a good 
deal of it from a Perſon who had it directly from 
Alexandria; and ſhould it be no other than the 
Talian Celery juſt mentioned, it would be a uſe- 
ful Plant, it producing a much ſtronger Root, 
and conſequently a greater Number of Shoots, 
or Leaves, than our common Celery ; and they 
eat, in my Opinion, ſhorter and not ſo tough 
nor ſticky as the Celery does. 
I need not ſet down the various Uſes of theſe 
Plants; nor much of the Manner of raiſing, and 
whitening of them, it being ſo like that of the 
common Sort; but in order to prevent (as much 
g as 
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as poſſible) the piping or running to Seed of all 


theſe kinds, they cannot be too often tranſplan- 
ted, or dug about, even though they are pur 
down again in the ſame Place where you take 
them up. 

To make this ſhort Account of the Celeriac 
more perfect, I ſhall inſert a Letter I have, ſince 
the writing of this Pamphlet, received from a 
very ingenious Perſon in the North, who has 
the Care of ſome conſiderable Gardens belonging 
ro a Noble Lord, very well known amongſt Ar- 
chitects, I mean the Right Honourable the Earl 
of Burlington; which take as follows: 


Lansborougli, 
July 13 1728. 
SIR, 220 8 
AVING read the ſecond Edition of raiſing 
Brocoli, Celeriac, &c. and the Deſcription 
of that good Plant tobich you ſuppoſe to be the Italian- 
Celery, (though very different from it) I preſume to 


ſend you this Account of it. The Celeriac is a low 


dwarf Plant, in Leaf ſomewhat like to common Cele- 
ry, but much ſmaller, and the Root almoſt bulbous, 
or rather knobbed, and about the Size of a large 
Apple or ſmall Turnep; and therein greatly dif- 


fers Hex either the Italian or common Celery : 


Beſides, it is not ſo apt to pipe (as we term it) as 


thoſe other Sorts before mentioned do, which being 


a peculiar Property of this Kind, makes it ſo very 
valuable to every one that has it. 

It may be ſown at any time in March or April, 
on 4 bot Bed, and from thence planted directiy in 
Trenches, (not deep but almoſt at the Top of the 
Ground, becauſe being a ſhort Plant the burying of 
it ſo deep as you do common Celery is needleſs) by 
drawing out the largeſt firſt, and ſo on to a ſecond 
and third Size one after another ; and then you may 

t earth. 
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earth them up, as you do common Celery, about a 
Month before you want it. 

I bope, Sir, you will excuſe the Freedom I take in 
giving you my Opinion, having always had a Reſpect 
for your Endeavours in Huſbandry and Gardening, 
ever ſince you commenc d an Author. Your Introdu- 
Ction to and manner of handling thoſe beloved Sub- 

jets, (the Sale of which I have 1 to pro- 
1 mote) is in great Eſteem with me; being (as 1 
think) the moſt uſeful of any that have how wrote 
on theſe uſeful Subjects. 

If on any Subject, you ſhall bereafter reviſe or 
write farther upon, any Communication of mine, will 
be uſeft 17 or 5 — to * I ſhall be very ready 
to do it. I heartily wiſh you Succeſs in whatever 
you undertake, as it tends to a — Good; And am, 


Yours, &c. 


THOMAS Enowirom, 


| Beſides the uſes of the Celeriac whitened in Sal- 
lads, for which 2 it excells both the com- 
mon and large Halian Celery, being more criſp 
and ſhort, and leſs ſubject to run to Seed; the 
Bulb or Root being near the ſhape and ſize of a 
ſmall Turnep, it is exceeding good in Soups 
and Potage, the outſide being a little pared off; 
a good Aromatique, and very wholeſome, which 


coming in, in a cold Seaſon, is then of the ”_ 
teſt Uſe. 


The F 1NoOcni, or /talian Fennel, 
Of the Fino- is alſo a Dith in high Eſteem in J. 
a taly, from whence it has been 


brought to England amongſt other 
Seeds, by that curious Nobleman and Gardener, 


the Right Honourable the Earl of Peterborough, 
_ in 
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in whoſe Garden, at Par/on's-Green, it is culti va- 
ted with great Succeſs. 
There are ſeveral Kinds of it, but that which 
is the loweſt and moſt buſhy is the beſt. 
It may be ſown at almoſt any 


Time of the Year, but May is the Je «nt 


M inner of 
forcing it. 


chief Seaſon : Though, if you have 
the Convenience of a Green-Houſe, 


or of Frames, which are generally diſuſed in 


Winter, you may ſow it the latter End of 7ul:, 
or Beginning of Auguſt, and then it will afford 
yu a moſt excellent Diſh (when houſed) all the 
Winter. 5 

There is no more Trouble in the ſowing and 


raiſing of it, than there is in common Fennel or 


Celery ; but the Method of blanching or whiten- 
ing, as practiſed by that Noble Lord, is ſome- 
what different. 
After the Seed is come up in the _ 
Nurſery-Bed, and the Plants are = quan. 
ſtrong enough to plant out, you —_ — 
are to ſet them at eighteen Inches 
Diſtance, or more, that you may commodiouſſy 
come about them, to earth them up: They will 
want to be watered ſeveral Times, as the Heat 
of the Seaſon requires, in order to keep them 


from ſeeding, and to make them grow groſs and 
large ; but the greateſt Care is in the blanching 


them. A Nobleman, very curious in Garde- 
ning, tells me, he plants his Finochi Seeds in 
ſtrait Lines, at about ten or twelve Inches aſun- 


der; by which means it has room to grow large, 


and be whitened with the greater Eaſe. 
After it is tied up, as you do Celery, you are 


to get the fineſt Virgin-Mold, or Sandy Loam, 


you can; for dungy Earth is not only ſubject to 
make it cankery, but alſo to taſle dungy and 
ſtrong, (which, by the way, is a good Caution 
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in the carthing up of Celeriac, common Celery, 
Sc.) with which Virgin-Mold you are to earth 
up your Fennel ; and as ſoon as it is whitened 
you may eat it. 
When you come to eat it, you are to cut off 
the Fangs, or long Roots, of the Fennel, as well 
as the fibrous Parts, preſerving the Knob with 
great Care ; then you are to pare off all the Out. 
fide, both of the Root and Leaves, leaving on- 
ly the Heart, and knobbed Root of it, in the 
Nature of a Pyramid. 5 
Since the ſecond Edition of this 

4114+... % Pamphlet came out, I find Gentle- 
3 men 10 iffer as to the Method of eat - 

ing of Finocbi; ſome chuſe to eat it 
green, others white; all which muſt be left to 
every particular Perſon's Option: But if it be to 
be whitened, you cannot be too careful in tyin 
it up, and putting the drieſt, healthieſt, * 
Mold, or Sand, you can, for this Year's Experi- 
ence tells me, it is otherwiſe apt to rot in the inſide. 
I alfo find, that the ſowing of the Finochi in May 
is too ſoon for a general Winter-Crop, it being 
very apt to run to Seed; it is a Plant which to 
me ſeems not very proper to move; and ſhould 
be ſown in Trenches, as Cardoon is, becauſe by 
that means it may be blancht the better. 
The laſt year's Experience, and the Obſerva- 
tions of a Noble Lord, who has raiſed a great 
deal of Finocbi for ſeveral Years paſt, convinces 
me, that it is better to plant the Seeds of the 
Finocbhi in Trenches prepared as for Celery, at 
about ten or twelve — 0 aſunder, three Seeds 
in a place, where they are to remain till they 
are ſhot up two or three Inches above Ground 
and then the two weakeſt Plants are to be pulled 
away, and the other not to be moved bur blan- 
ched, for as the Tiuochi makes only a down right 


Tap- 
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Tap-Root, the tranſplanting it is not ſo uſeful 
as ſome conjecture. An Ingenious Gentleman 


of Brompton has for ſeveral Years paſt preferved 


it all the Year, even during the ſevereſt Froſts. 

I think no body can object to the railing of 
this Plant at ſeveral Seaſons; and, if poſſible, 
in all the Months of the Year, by ſowing the 
Seed under Frames, and keeping the Plants earth- 


ed up, ſucceſſively one Crop under another. Sure 


I am, that there is not in the whole Compaſs of 
Nature (amongſt Plants which are uſed to be 
eat) a more noble Aromatick, a greater Reviver 
of the Spirits, nor a greater Sweetner of the 
Blood, than the Finochi is; nor is there any Plant 
that can contribute to the Preſervation and Pro- 


longing of Life more than the Finochi will. 


It is generally, by the Italians, _ 
eat with Pepper, Oil, and Vinegar, The Manner of 


as other Sallads are; but the Noble , KT Fino- 


Lord, of whom mention has been 


juſt now made, eats it with Salt only. 


Beſides the manner of eating it raw, tlie Ta- 
kans make a fine Water of it, called Finocbio, 
which is very wholeſome, and in great Eſteem, 


and which they tranſport to England. 


I think it proper to adviſe the ſowing and cove- 


ring it thinly in Drills, as Peaſe, but by no means 


ſo deep; becauſe it is a Plant which, making 
but few Fibres, delights not in Removal; ſo by 
ſowing it in Drills, it may be the better earthed 
when you deſire to whiten it. This Plant, if 
uſed before it is too old and ſticky, and eat in 
a Morning, or indeed at any Time of the Day, 


with Bread and Butter, Oil and a little Vinegar, 


as you do Celery, is (I humbly conceive) one 


of the wholeſomeſt Sallads in the World. 


The 
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The MusnrooM, 3 
+ of that Delicacy, as it is generally 
. £y — eſteemed, requires I ſhoald ſay 
ſomething of it, in Addition to 
what I have already mentioned in my Practical 
Kitchen-Gardener, my Predeceſſor, Mr Price, had 
a Quantity of the Spawn, which was ſent him 
from France, part of which I have now propoga · 
ting by me, having diſpoſed of the reſt. 
Mathiolus, and other Authors of Antiquity, 
give a long Account of the raiſing of Muſhrooms, 
from a certain petrified Stone they find about 
Naples ; and many Experiments have been made, 
at leaſt related, by my Lord Bacon, and others 
in England. But our beſt Way now is from the 
Fibres and Buttons, which are dug up out of the 
Ground in the Fairy-Dances; or imported from 
abroad, and kept dry in Bags. 
The French Spawn is in great Requeſt amongſt 
Muſhroom Raiſers; but there is one kind in that 
Part of Yorkſoire, which they call Craven, of 
which ] have heretofore made mention, which I 
am info:med much excels it; inaſmuch as 
Mr Ray, in his Hiſtory of Plants, (ſub titulo Fungi) 
tells us, it boils as white as a Curd; and I have 
heard from a Gentleman, who has been a Reſi- 
dent in that Country, that about York itſelf they 
have a kind of Muſhroom, which pickles as white 
as Sr.ow ; ſo that if one could bur produce the 
Spawn from thence, I do not fee why it may not 
excel even the French Spawn itſelf. 
The Account of this kind of Spawn, I find 
in the Tranſactions of the Royal Society, as given 
by Dr Lifter, to grow in the Woods of Marten 
in Pinnomoor, in that Part of YGr*fhire called 
Craven, and have ſent to my Friend Mr Knowlton, 


who favoured me with the Letter concerning Ce- 
leriac, 
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ted; but upon going a Jou 


order to tranſport it, you muſt do it in as dry 
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1 
leriae, juſt now recited, to ſet if I can procure 


Spawn of it. 
e greateft Difficulty is it! raiſing it; for tho? 
you take all the Precautions that have been deli- 
vered down by myſelf and others ih Books, the 
Muſhroom will not be compelled by any Art we 


are Maſters of, to come up at our immediate De- 
ſire, or when we pleaſe; but when we have made 


all the Preparations we can, we are obliged to 


wait Nature's own Leifure. 


And the more eager our Wiſhes are, the far- 


ther off one ſeems to be from producing this va- 


luable Excteſcence. A Gentleman has often 
told me, and I find it by Experience myſelf, 
that during my Attention to fee them grow, my- 
ſelf as well as my Friend, were always diſapoin- 


rney, or taking no 


Heed at all, then they grew, as it were, of them - 


ſelves. 
When you take up the Spawn of the Muſh- 
room, either on the Downs of in a Garden, in 


Weather as you can, putting it into a Bag, and 
if you do not plant it immediately hang it up 
in a Plate moderately dry; for if it be moi 
(as in a Cellar, &c.) then it will be apt to ſprout, 
- 42 the growth of the Spawn when you 
IT K. 8 
There is no doubt to be made, if you would 
plant the fpawn of Muſhrooms in Earth, in a 


. moift Cellar, they would grow, (but how whole- 


ſome they would be I cannot determine) for 1 
have been informed by my ingenious Friend 


Mr Bradley, that ſome time fince when he had 


Oecaſton to read Lectures on Plants, which he 
did weekly, the Spawn and Button of the Muſh- 
room had viſibly ſwelled and increaſed, being 
laid in the Cellar only. 1 my opinion, therefore, 

| One 
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one of the beſt Ways of raiſing Muſhrooms 


would be under an Awning, or Covering, like 
that in which we draw the dry Stems of Oranges 
which come from Genoa, keeping the Extreams 
either of Heat or Wet from them: Yet that 
this Awning being open at both Ends may ad- 
mit of a due Perſpiration or Paſſage of Air thro' 


It, taking the Awning away whenever the Dews, 
which are the only Advantage the Muſhroom 


has, fall. Another way might be, by making a 


Straw Cover, like that I have directed for the 


Aliſander in my Kitchen-Gardener. 
To finiſh this Account of the raiſing Muſh- 
rooms, I add a Receipt, I ſome time ſince re- 
ceived from a French Gentleman, which he ſays 
is much uſed in France when they are deſtitute of 
Spawn ; which take in his own Words : 

Ja the firſt week in Auguſt, take a good quan- 


tity of qi, al Horſe Dung, as free from the 


Buttons ar 


unging of the Horſe, and as ſtrawy 


as you can get it; wet it, and work it, turn 
it twice a 


eek, until the middle of the next 
Month following; then make your Bed two foot 


and a half or three foot wide at Bottom, and 


two Foot high, working it well, and letting it 
he about ten or twelve Days, or a Fortnight at 
malt ; then put as much more on it of the ſame 
ſtuff, working it well, and drawing it up in the 
ſhape of the Ridge of a Houſe, and ler it lie as 
long as before ; then ſearch into ſome old Dung- 
hill, and you will find ſome mouldy Cakes of 
Dung that will ſmell like Muſhrooms, take up 


thoſe Cakes and break them into Peices as big 

as your Fiſt, and then thruſt them into your new 
prepared Bed, at a Foot diſtance from one ano- 
ther; then cover your Bed two Inches thick with 
freſh Mould, and again with long dry Straw to 


; 


* a — nd * * 


lads before recited, which are the 
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keep it from Rain, which is the Bane of all 
Muſhrooms, and in January and all the follow- 
ing Spring, as well as the Autumn following, you 


will have Muſhrooms enough. 


To the whitened and other Sal- 


Of white 
beſt that the Garden produces, give Chervil. 
me leave to add that of whitening 


or blanching Sweet Chervil and Parſley ; both of 


which, when whitened, are very extraordinary 
Sallads, being uſeful either in Soops, 
raw, as any of the Winter Sallads are; the 


Strength of the one being abated by whitening, 


as the Coarſeneſs of the other is raiſed thereby. 

When you have a mind to whiten theſe two 
Herbs, you muſt ſow them in the richeſt Land 
you have, that they may grow as groſs as poſ- 
ſible 3 and the Time of Sowing ſhould be about 


the middle or latter End of June, that they may 


get Strength and grow large enough, before Win- 


ter comes in, to whiten. 


They will whiten with any Sort of Mold, but 
that which is of the Vigin- Lind. and inclinable 
to Sand, is, in this, (as well as all other Herbs 
to be whitened) the beſt ; nor is there any Dif- 
ference in the Care and Culture of it; for being 
once tied up, and earthed when the Weather is 
pretty fine and dry, to prevent their rotting, 
they will be blanched and fit to eat in twenty 


Days, or thereabouts, and are of the Number 


of the higheſt Aromatics, as well as Diureticks, 
that Seaſon produces. The common Celery 
(which is the only Fault of it) being too apt, 
without often removing, watering, Sc. to run 


to Seed, and ſo not to be had late, i. e. after 


The 


Chriſtmas, for this Purpoſe. 
D 2 


or to eat 


1 


The laſt Sallad which I ſhall pro- 

OF the Ali- duce, is the AL Is AN DERR, a kind 
finder. of Plant, the Raiſing of which is 

not much known in Exgland, nor is 
the Seed (as I know of) to be had here: It is 
often called the Macedonian Parſley, being un- 
doubtedly of the Petroſeline Family; and its 
Excellence is, that you may have it clean, un- 
Iteded, and unſticky, when the Celery is piped 
and The Method of raifing it I have fer 
down at large in my Pra#iical Kitchen Gardener ; 
but as that Book may not be in every Hand, I 
ſhall recapitulate what is there wrote, in order 
to the making the Knowledge and Uſefulneſs of 
this Plant more univerſal. 
* The Seed is to be ſown about the 
Time of latter End of April, or Beginning 
fawing. of May, pretty thin, becauſe ir pro- 
i duces a great many large Leaves; 
and about a Fortnight or three Weeks before 
Michaelmas, all the Stalks and Leaves are to be 
cut down, and then cover the Bed again with 
long dry Dung, or Straw- Screens, ſo cloſe that 
the Froſt may not come at it; by which Means 
the new Leaves that ſpring forth will grow of a 
whitiſh- yellow Colour, and tender. 

It would feem a little ſtrange that this Plant 
ſhould be no more uſed, were it not that Celery, 
its near Relation, is fo great a Rival to it; but 
it has this to recommend it before Celery, that 
it partakes of almoſt all the good Qualities of 
Celery, and will, by the Treatment before 
mentioned, laſt much longer before it runs to 
Seed; which may not be diſpleaſing to thoſe 
that love to eat blanched Sallads a good while 
in the Spring. . 


Bor- 
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Box E cor E or DAN IsHKEIT, 
on Account of its Hardineſs, is by 4 Rorecolk 
ſome preferred to Brocoli; as it + 
is undoubtedly of the fame Kind, 5 
fo it is to be treated in the ſame Manner in all 
reſpects as Brocoli is, and in ſome hard Winters 
is to be preferred to it; and though perhaps not 
ſo groſs and tender is full as ſweet. 


I place the Coves Mu x cIANUS . 
or Muxrcian KI E, in the Rear * $a 
of thoſe boiled and raw Sallads, in Alurcian Kele. 
as much as it is by ſeveral Gentle. © 
men, who have eaten it in Portugal, much ſweeter 
than Brocali itſelf ; the Sprouts come out and 
form a Head like an open Collyflower, which 
are cut off and boiled as Brocoli Sprouts are; 1 
had ſome of the Seeds this Year from the Reve- 
rend Mr Sims, Chaplain to the Britiſh Factory. 


In order to make a ſhort Supple- _ ; 

2 to my Prattical Kitchen Car (ow * 
er, it will not be im er in this % 

place, becaufe I do = "think of e- nec args 
ver making any farther Additions to that Work, 
to ſay ſomething of the moſt neceſſary and beft 

Ligumens and Sallads, which have therein been 
 flightly touched upon. 


2 — 2 the 

barnes's, or ſhort early Hotſpur, ore 

the long Hotſpur, the 2 Rad. Peake * 

ings, for the firſt and laſt Crops; 

but for the Summer Crop, the Marrow Fat, 

Spaniſh Mulat to, Dutch Admiral, Blew Roun- 

cival, or Union Peaſe, Nonparel or Nonſuch, &c. 
The 
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The Flanders or Barnes Hotſpur, for they are 
all one, have their laſt Name from one Barnes a 
Farmer ſomewhere about Brentford who greatly 
improved them, it is a hardy Pea, and is to be 
ſow'd on ſandy Land, under a warm Wall or 
Hedge, about the Middle or latter End of October, 
or Beginning of November, and muſt be often 
earthed up, and may be covered with clean Wheat 
Straw, to preſerve them in froſty ſnowy Wea- 
ther, a few Coal Aſhes, or Sea Sand, or Clay 
Aſhes, or Mr Liveings's Manure will help to pre- 

ſerve them. 

A ſecond ſowing of long Hotſpurs, and Eſſex 
Roadings, may be ſown ſoon after Chriſtmas, at 
fartheſt at Candlemas, and theſe will follow the 
firſt ſowed early Hotſpurs. 

A third ſowing of Peaſe, are the Marrow Fat, 
Spaniſh Mulatto, Dutch Admirals, Blew Rounci- 
val, or Union Peaſe, and of the Nonparel or 
Nonſuch, which is a very large fine Kind of the 
Spaniſh Mulatto, and is about the Beginning or 
Middle of March ; it is beſt to ſtick them in the 
Summer: A Gentleman near Hammer ſinith cuts 
the Marrow Fat off, and ſome ſerve the Union 
* _ he has eat the _ . lets 
t pring again, they will, as he ſays, bear a ſe- 
_ cond — but this 1 not ſeen myſelf. 
Either of the two Hotſpurs, or Eſſex Roading, 
(not Reading, as by ſome falſely called) may be 
ſowed about the Middle or latter End of April, 
or Beginning of May, for the laſt Crops, which 
will come in September and October, and part of 


November. 
"bots The firſt ſowing, about the mid- 
Of Beans. dle or latter End of Ofober or Be- 


ginning of November, is the Hotſpur, 
of which there are two „ 
| ome 


1 

ſome make a third, which are the Spaniſb or Por 
tugueſe, and the Venetian, which having been plan- 

ted often in thoſe hot Countries grow ſmall, and 
conſequently being impregnated with fiery Par- 
ticles, come in earlier than Beans often planted 
in this cold Climate. 

The Venetian Kind, I have witkin theſe two 


Years had from a Captain who came from thence, 


they come in quicker than the Spaniſh or Portugueſe, 


but if ſuffered to ſtand till they are Old, are 


apt to eat bitteriſh, which is alſo the Fault of the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Beans. 

The Beans for the main Crop, are 

the Sandwich and broad Stoker ; but 
the firſt is by much the beſt, tho” the » 
latter are better Bearers, and ſo the 
moſt uſeful in all great Families. The Vindſor 
Bean 1s raiſed on the ſoft rich Lands, about that 
Place and Eaton, from whence I procure my Seed. 


Fe. 8 this Account with 

e ſe Salladings or CAB- Cabbage 
BAGE LETTICES, which are the 22 
beſt and moſt in Uſe; the firſt of 

which, I mean the common Cabbage, I need ſay 
nothing off. The others, which are the har- 
diefſt and beſt Kinds, both for Summer and 
Winter, are the Brown Dutch, which is a white 
Seed, and the Genoeſe, Black Spaniſh, or Capuchin 
Loettice (for it goes by all thoſe Names), being a 


black Seed both which are like the common 
Cabbage, and differ only in their Colour, the 


one of which is a reddiſh brown Colour, the 
other a blackiſh one; and thoſe two Lettices, as 
they are very hardy in Winter, ſo they are not 
ſo apt to run to Seed in the Summer as the Turkey 
Lettices (otherwiſe more valuable) are apt 2 
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do, and are therefore more uſeful for Soops, Cc. 
as well as for the Uſe of a large Family ; theſe 
are to be ſown at Michaelmas, Candlemas, and 
La- Day, and about the Beginning of June. 

The Sileſia Lettice, has long been in Vogue, 
but has loſt its Ground, ſince the Turkey Lettice 
took Place; but there is a little hardy Kind 


which is called the Winter Sileſia, very valuable 


for its Hardineſs in ſtanding the Winter, it is to 
be ſowed about Michaelmas, Candlemas, and Lady- 


ay. 
The next and beſt Lettices of all are the im- 
rial, and white or yellow, and dark green Cos 
ettices, which ſowed at Michaelmas and careful- 
ly preſerved under Glaſſes all the Winter, make 
a moſt excellent Sallad, eſpecially the laſt, being 
a little helped by tying in April and May, and 


by after Sowings all the Summer, bat if not plan- 
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ted in the Summer in ſhade, ate too apt to run 


to Seed. 

The white or yellow Cos, which is alfo calkd 
the Braſil, Verſailles, &c. on account of ſome 
extraordinary Seed, which has ſome Years 
becn brought from thenee, is of a foreign Extra- 
 Qion, deriving its Name from Cos or Conus, one 

of the Iflands of the Archipelago, and not from 
the Iſland Corfica, as fome erroneouſly imagine it 
is; it is the ſweeteſt and moſt criſp of all the 
Lettices z but the right kind is not known to all 
who deal in Seeds. But the dark green, which 
comes alſo from the fame Place, being a black 
Seed, 2 is more generally known, 
eſpecially amongſt the Turkey Merchants, than the 
other is, as are alſo the Imperial, Roman, and 
curPd Lettices; the firſt of which would be a 


valuable Lettice were it not fival'd by the Braſil 
I ſhal 


or Gos, 


N 
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I ſhall finiſh this Account of Sal- 
ladings, with a ſhort one of R A- OY 
irs. 44 of which there are three © diſhes. 
Kinds, in Simmer Uſe, (viz.) The 
Sandwich or common Radiſh, of which little need 
be ſaid; the ſhort Topt or London Radiſh being 


the more valuable; and the Batavia or 2 


Radiſh, the Seed of which we have from Holland, 
is the beſt and moſt valuable of all. 


This laſt kind is very good, both to eat raw, 


and in Soops as you do ſmall Turneps, if the 
Gardener be watchful and not ſuffer them to grow 


too large and ſticky; it is a pity it is ſo often 


miſtook, or rather mix'd with the white Spaniſh, 
which is not fo 
once in ten or fifteen Days, as other Radiſhes are, 


but the chief rime of ſowing it is February or 


March, and if in Summer, they ought to be ſown 
on a North Wall in the Shade ; how they will do 
when ſown at Michaelmas amongſt Carrots, 


Onions, Sc. as the other Radiſhes are, I cannot 


I ſhould have obſerved in the Account before 


given, that when you ſow or plant out Letrices 


in the Winter or Spring, it ought to be on Ridges 


or Hills, under ſome warm Southern Wall; but 
if for Summer, in ſhallow Trenches almoſt as 


ou do for Celery, which Rules, if well obſerved 
in all or moſt other parts of Gardening, would 


be of great Uſe ; the one to throw off all ſuper- 


fluous Moiſture, and the other to retain it, 
Mr Liveings's Manure, burnt Clay, Sea Sand, or 
Coal Aſhes, do alſo well if mixed amongſt large 
Lettices in the Winter, to preſerve them from 

Froſts and Vermin. Es 
As to the raiſing of Brocoli; this Winter has 
taught me, that there ſhould be a ſecond ſowing 
E about 


good a Radiſh. It may be ſown 
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about the Beginning of June, which in good 
Grounds will grow ſtrong, and come in well 
after Chriſtmas; and I find this laſt ſowing will 
ſtan.: the Winter better than the firſt, which was 
| ſown the latter End of April. Note alſo, that 

the Brocoli is to be peel'd, and boil'd as Aſpara- 
gus is, which peeling may be either done when it 


is parboiPd, or while it is green, at either of 


which Times it will ſtrip off in the nature of Lu- 
| Pines, and when green the knotty Parts may be 

pared off. Cato one of the moſt celebrated Wri- 
ters on Huſbandry and Gardening among, the Ro- 
mans, (who, as ap by his Introduction, took 


the model of his Precepts from the Greeks) in his 


excellent Treatiſe De Re Ruſtica, has given ſo 
great an Encomium on the Excellence and Uſes 
of this good Plant, not only as to its Goodneſs 
in eating, but alſo in Phyſick and Pharmacy; 
that makes it eſteemed one of the beſt Plants ei- 
ther the Field or Garden produces. 


.- thus I have, as near as I can, ſet down 
all that is neceſſary to the raiſing and propagating 
- Eton than 


ſome foreign Sallads in 
they uſed to be. 


greater Per 


CHAP 1. 


Of the La Lucerng, St ForNE, 
 REYGRE, CLOVER, TREFOYLE or 


Nox such, and other Seeds for the Im- 


 provement of Land. 


Han during the ſhort Time I have kept a 
d-Shop in Weſtminſter-Hall, been atked 
a great many Queſtions about Seeds for the Im- 
provement of Land; that is, of the Quantity 


proper 
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proper to be ſown on an Acre, and of the Soil 
proper for each particular kind of Seed; I thought 
oper to add as conciſe an Account as I could 
in this little Time procure, of what is neceſſary 


on this Subject, eſpecially ſince the Seaſon for 


ſowing them is now expiring, and many of the 
Nobility and Gentry making their Retreat into 
the Country, about their innocent and pleaſant 


Affairs there. 


The La Lucerne is a Graſs 
that, amongſt others, I have had of ee 1. 
the moſt Queſtions aſk*'d about; Lucerne. 


and the Enquiries I have made after 
the Soil and Culture it requires, have been atten- 
ded with ſome Difficulty ; ſome affirming that 


it loves a poor Land, others a rich, and a third, 


_ equally ſagacious, that it will not do in England 


at all, nor is it worth our ſowing. 

If we conſult Modern Authors, eſpecially 
Mortimer, we ſhall find that they 
lent as to La Lucerne: It was a Graſs little known 


to thoſe who firſt introduc'd the Art of Huſbandry 
into England. Mr Turner, in his printed Account 


of Graſs-Sceds, ſays of it, that it is an excellent 
Fodder, and, by ſome, preferred before Saint 


Foyne, as being very advantageous to any A 


or barren Ground: Some ſay it requires a moi 


and rich Soil; and others, a dry one; from 
whence he concludes, that it has proved well in 


all. But Mr Mortimer ſeems to deſire to be ex- 
cuſed from any Account at all of it, when he 
ſays, that the Seed coming from France in the 
War-Time, had prevented its being ſo much pro- 
Pagated, as otherwiſe it would have been; and 
therefore, that he could not find ſuch Obſervati- 


| ons made about it as might be expected. 


E 2 To 


are almoſt ſi- 
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To all which in general I anſwer, that in good 
Ground, which will bear Crops of a greater Kind, 
it is, perhaps, not worth the ſowing, there being 
few Gentlemen that would loſe Ground of 40 5. 
an Acre, for the ſake of the beſt Graſs-Seed that 
grows; but I muſt own I ſuſpect, that the not 
growing, and even the not proſpering of this 
Seed, is owing to the Negligence and Lazineſs 
of the Huſbandman, even in poor Lands, I mean, 
in their not Fallowing, or Ploughing and Har- 
rowing their Lands three or four Times, and 
thereby reducing 1t to a fine Powder; ſince this, 
as well as the Saint Foyne, and moſt other Graſs- 
Seeds, ſeem to affect the beſt Preparations you 
can make for them, I mean, as to the Fineneſs 
of the Ground, — it be poor, and then 
you may expect Succeſs. 


Since the Publication of the firſt and Second 
Edition of this 1 I have had the Op- 
portunity of being informed, partly by Readi 
2 by farther An ** had hom 
Gentlemen of great Veracity, in all that I think 
neceſſary to be known as to the Railing and Uſe 
of Lucerne or * = 
I ſhall paſs by, at preſent, the Account pub 
liſhed by ſeveral Authors of good Repute, 8 | 
ting to the Erymology and Derivation of this 
uſeful Plant, and of the Countries which feem 
to claim it as a Plant of their own; of this te 
Spaniards, as well as French, ſeem to glory ; and 
ſhall only fay of it, that it is certainly the Me- 
dick Fodder of the Ancients,. being carried by 
the Greeks, after the Wars with Darias, into 
Greece, where they gave it the Name of the Coun- 
try from whence they brought it; but that this 
Graſs has its prefent Name from Lucerne, or Lu- 
zerne, ane of the Cantons of Switzerland, 


The 
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The Ground they chuſe to ſow it upon in 
France, as I find it in Monſieur Pome!'s Hiſtory 
of Drugs and curious Plants brought into that 
Kingdom, is a ſandy ſpringy Land, or ſuch 
whereon the Water may be carried, as on Water- 
Meadows. And I have been told by a very cu- 
rious Gentleman, that at or about Port Mahon, 


in the Iſland of Minorca, there is but one Farmer, 


of any Account, who ſows this Lucerne to cut 
green, for the feeding of his Cattle, eſpecially 
Cows and Horſes, that his Ground is ſandy, and 
that having the Opportunity of floating his Lu- 


cerne as ſoon as it is cut, it will be fit to mow again 


in fourteen or fifteen Days time ; and that con- 
ſequently he divides the Ground he ſows with 
Lucerne into fourteen of fifteen Parts, which he 
cuts in their proper Order. 

And this Account ſeems to agree with what 


the French and other Authors fay upon this 


Head. 

This alſo points out to us the Uſes to be made 
of this Plant, (viz.) to cut 
our Horſes and Cows, the laſt of which will give 
a good deal of Milk thereby, and this perhaps 
is a better way than to make it into Hay; but 
Cattle muſt not be ſuffered to go into it to feed 
becauſe it is ſurfeiting; on which Account it is 
beſt either to cut it and give it to your Cattle, 
in Cribbs or Racks, or to ſet Hurdles a croſs a 
ſmall part of it at a Time in the Field, as is uſed 
in Turneps and other Fields, and when it is made 


into Hay, it is a good way to mix an equal quan- 


tity of common Meadow Hay, or Oat or Barley 
Straw with it, and when thus ſparingly uſed, it 
is allowed by all that have ſeen or us'd it, a moſt 
excellent Fodcer to fatten poor Cattle, or cure 


thoſe which are ſick, either green or in the Hay, 


which in hot Countries may well be mown fi ve 
e 19 95 8 or 


green for the Uſe of 
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er ſix times in a Year, and with us two or three 

times. 
Certainly (as Admiral Hughes and others af- 
firm) it is beſt to ſow Lucerne on ſandy Land, 
and if there is no Water, the Moiſtneſs of our 
Summers will be equivalent to it ; whilſt in Coun- 
tries ſo hot as Sicily, France, or Spain, there is 
an abſolute Neceſſity for ſuch Refreſhments. 

The Rules for ſowing it, either earlier or later 
as before preſcribed, hold to be good, for the 
Reaſons there alledged ; but whether the ſowing 
Peat-Aſhes, Sea Sand, or Malt-Duſt, as preſcri- 
bed in the firſt and ſecond Edition be right, I 
cannot well tell, a very ingenious Gentleman and 
Friend of mine ſeems to diſtruſt it; the ſame 
Gentleman ſays, that in good Ground the Weeds 
are apt to grow up with it and confound it; ſo 
that he adviſes the ſowing it in Drills, by which 
means the Weeds may be the eaſter cut up with 
the Hoe in carthing up the Lucerne. 

A Phyſician of Suſſex tells me, that in order 
to prepare and bring his Ground into a proper 
Tillage, he ſowed it the Year before with Buck- 
Wheat, which he plowed in towards the latter 
End of the Year, and the next ſpring ſow'd it 
with Lucerne, and had prodigious Succeſs ; and 
the ſame might be done with Turneps, Vetches, 
or Tills, which are great Melioraters and En- 
richers of poor Land. BEE 
All that I can gather by way of Corollary is, 

that clayey Land will not anſwer any Gentle- 
man's purpoſe to ſow it with Lucerne, and I am 
well informed from Mr Ray, and ſome curious 

Gentlemen in Wilts and Dorſet, who have try'd 
it very much, that it will not do well in their 
chalky ſtoney Ground ; ſo that good red, or 
ſandy Land of any kind, ſeems to be the moſt 

proper for it, the firſt perhaps is too good, - 
| a . n O 
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of the laſt there is enough in many Parts of 
England. 

It is a Seed that ought to be covered thin, nor 
need you plow the Ground above ten Inches deep. 
Tho' by the Length and Strength of the Root, 
which is large, and runs downward with a Tap- 

Root, as the Oak does, it requires as deep or deeper 
a Soil than any other Graſs-Seeds do, and not- 
withſtanding it be upon a Clay or a Rock, yet 
if there is a good depth of natural Mold (ſuppo- 
ſing two or three Foot), Lucerne will proſper 
very well. 6 5 

Ten or twelve Pounds will be ſufficient for an 
Acre, if good Ground ; but 14, 15, or, 16, in 
| Ground. | | | | | 

If you ſow for a Continuance, then deep Soils 
tho* poor, ſay ſome, are the beſt, or if you ſow 
to kill the Weeds; but if you ſow only for a 
preſent Advantage, then any Land tho? ever ſo 
ſhallow will do, and the Improvement is as great 
as you can wiſh for, exceeding whatever you can 

: from Vetches or Tares, when they are 
plowed. 3 
I find that thoſe Gentlemen, who have been fo 
good as to give me their Opinions about La Lu- 
cerne, differ in their Accounts whether it is beſt 
to ſow it alone, or with or after their Corn ; be- 
cauſe, ſay ſome, (eſpecially in ſuch a dripping 
Spring as this has been) the Graſs-Seeds will tpring 
up ſo faſt as to choak the Corn. To this I an- 
ſwer, that as by the Directions before given, you 
are not to ſow above two Thirds of the Crop of 
Corn you uſed otherwiſe to do; for Inſtance, in- 
ſtead of three Buſhels, or three Buſhels and an 
half of Barley, which uſed to be allowed in good, 
or four Buſhels and an half, or five, which uſed 
to be ſown in bad Ground, only two parts in 
three is to be ſown ; i. e. inſtead of three Buſhels, 

or 


CZ 


or three and an half, two or two and an half in 


rich Ground, or three and an half, or four in that 


which is poor 

80 lik wie, 3 your Graſs-Seeds down 
with Oats, EY fx or How Buſhels 19 be 
allowed in „or ſour or five in rich Land, 


2. or five muſt be allowed in the firſt, — 


ree and a half or four in the laſt; to this I like - 


wiſe add, that the Graſs-Seed, let it be which it 
will, muſt be ſown as late as you can; that is, if 
you ſow the Barley or Oats the latter End of 

March, or Beginning of April, the Graſs-Seed 
| ſhould not be ſown till the Beginning or Middle 


of Aay; in ſhort, when the Barley or Oats 


has gotten good Root; but not burniſh'd or 
ſpreading all over the Ground, then you may 
ſow your Graſs-Seed, and Buſh-harrow it over. 
The Timorous will be, perhaps, 
ſuch harrowing as we have been ſpeaking of, will 
hurt the Corn; but that is a 
there is no one Culture that belongs to a Huſ- 
bandman, which diſpoſes Corn and all other Ve- 
getables, in a Garden or elſewhere, more r 
to make Corn bear well, than that Diſlocation 
which 1s near a-kin to Tranſplantation ; for there 


are ſome, that in ſtrong Lands draw great tin'd 


Harrows over their Corn in January or February, 
by way of Tranſplantation. But to proceed and 
finiſn; as the Horſe which draws the Buſh-Har- 
row may be booted, as he is when you roll a 


Bowling-Green, it will -y qd the Footſteps of 
the Horſe ſpoiling the 


My good natured Reader has been already told, 


that Lucerne will proſper beſt on moiſt deep Sands, 
and ſuch as may be overflown; an inſtance of 
which confirms what ſeveral Authors have wrote 
on this Subject, which is what a Gentleman near 
_ Stratferd- Bridge in Hampſhire affirms, who havin 
a Field 


afraid that 


great Miſtake, ſince 


: 
ö 
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a Field of Oats amongſt which he ſowed his 
Lucerne, which was for the moſt part covered over 
by a large Flood, and in ſuch a Manner, that the 
Oats, by the long ſtanding of the Water were 
quite deſtroyed, yet the Lucerne was left alive, 
and proſpered better there than on the higher 


part of the Field where the Water did not reach ; 


and thus pointing out to Mankind that it is a 
Water Plant, gives a hint of its thriving well in 
the Fenny, and overflown parts of Lincoln and 


Cambridgeſbires, where from the ſeveral concurring 
Circumſtances of a deep rich watery Soil, it may 


reaſonably be ſuppoſed it will thrive extreamly 
well. 
The ſame Gentleman adds, that all the while 


| he is poſſeſt of his Lucerne, either in Graſs or Hay, 


he never gives his Coach-Horſes, which do his 
Huſbandry Work, any Corn at all ; that it tucks 
up his Heffes Bellies, and does not blow them 
up as Clover does. * EARS 
Farther alſo, this Lucerne may, with great 
Advantage, be ſown on the ſandy Lands which 
have a rich marly Bottom, as in Lancaſhire 
and Cheſbire, which Sands are not of their own 
Accord apt to turn to green Sward ; becauſe the 
Roots will ſtrike into the Marle, and take much 


ſtronger Root than when they grow on poorer 
Land. 90 5 


Some of the former Editions of this Book inti- 
mate that Lucerne will deſtroy all Weeds; where- 
as in the laſt it is inſerted, that Weeds will de- 
ſtroy it: But this is ſpoke in Relation to its dif- 
ferent Ages and Growth, when Lucerne is young, 
and in Seed-Leaves, the Weeds, eſpecially in 
rich Lands, are like to get the better of it, and 
fl. ould for that Reaſon be ſown in Drills. But 
when Lucerne has got the better of Weeds, it 
will deſtroy whatever grows near i. 

F ey The 
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The well experienced Improve - 
A Ho ment of TreroyLe, otherwiſe 
n called Nonſuch Seed, and by ſome 

Hop-Clover, or fine Clover, (to uſe 
the Words of an eminent Dealer this Way) is, 
Firſt, That it is a certain Rule, that all Lands 
naturally kind for Corn, and unkind for Graſs, 
are undoubtedly kind for Trefoyle ; and tho? it be 
ſo much impoveriſh'd by long ſowing, that it 
will bear Corn no longer, yet ſuch Land, being 
ſown with Trefoyle Seed, will become worth 205. 
or 305. an Acre. As for the Soil in which it 
will grow, he tells us, (and ſo does Experience 


too) that even clayey ſtiff Ground, and eſpeci- 


ally chalky, rocky, and hilly Land, of a very 
ſmall Value, may be improved as above. But 
if the Land be a Clay, then it muſt be laid as 
dry as you poſlibly can. The Paſture of Tre- 
foyle is as good, and much better than any for 
Cattle, and eſpecially for Cows ; for it will not 
only cauſe them to give more Milk in Quantity, 
but alſo better in Quality, than other Graſſes; 
and likewiſe make Butter and Cheeſe of a de- 
licate yellow Colour; the Hay therefore is 
nouriſhing, and will make Oxen or any other 
Cattle, as fat as any other Hay, if it be 
mow'd and made in its Seaſon, that is, whilſt it 
is full of yellow Bloſſoms, and not over dry, 
(for *tis ſoon made) it does not loſe its Colour, 
nor ſhrink in the making, as Clover-Grafs doth, 
but is much finer, greener, and, in all Points, 
better for Cattle than Clover is: It is very 
good for fattening of Ewes and Lambs, and all 
other Cattle, and free from breeding Rottenneſs, 
which other Paſtures are apt to do: And where- 
as Clover-Graſs doth daily make ſick, and kill 
many Cattle, this is free from any ſuch Danger; 
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and Cattle are fo ſenſible of it, that they will 


not willingly feed on the Clover, until they have 
eat the Trefoyle to the very Earth, as may be ſoon 
ſeen, if one half of the Field be ſown with one, 
and the other with the other ; therefore if you 
are reſolved to ſow Clover, the ſafeſt way is to 
mix one half of Trefoyle with it. In compariſon 
to Clover, Trefoyle will endure much the longeſt 
if it ſtand not to Seed; for that is deſtructive to 
the Root, and the Sap is gone which ſhould nouriſh 
it, (becauſe it muſt not be cut late, and in the 
Heat of Summer) always provided the Ground 
be ſown with clean Seeds, and ſeparated from 
the Huſks wherein it grows; for if it be not, it 
will be impoſſible to cleanſe it from the coarſe 
and ſower Graſs, which mixes amongſt it, and is 
ſo deſtructive to the Trefoyle, that it will not laſt 
half ſo long; for as the coarſe Graſs increaſes 
every Year, ſo the other will every Year de- 
creaſe. The next Year after the Crop of Corn 


is taken of, you may paſture or mow it, which 


you pleaſe ; but if it ſtands till the Seed is ripe, 
the Hay is ſpoiled, and the Cattle will not eat it. 
The Time and Manner of ſowing it is when 
you ſow Oats or Barley, which ſhould be done 
after the following Manner ; The Ground being 
ſown and harrowed in with Corn, then ſow the 
Trefoyle Seed, and harrow it once in a Place, 


Weather kind. The proper Time of ſowing is 
from the Middle of March to the latter End of 
April. An Acre requires 12 Pound, unleſs the 
Ground be very rough. OE 
The only Soil (ſays my Relator) improper for 
this Graſs is barren ſandy Land, that will not 
bear Corn, and ſpringy Ground; though I muſt 
_ confeſs I have ſeen them grow on both theſe 
Soils ; but not ſo well as in chalky Hills, Stone- 
F 2 Braſh, 


and then roll it, the Seaſon being good, and the 


Graſs, which is generally uſed. This 1 
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Braſh, c. To proceed, there is a ſort of Land 
viz. a barren, blackiſh Sand, or Hazle-Mold 
which is naturally kind for Corn, but being ſown 
ſome Years, is inclined to a Couch-Graſs, which 
is as deſtructive to it, as the other before men- 
tioned is to Trefoyle, they being of a Quality 


much alike. Now where the Land is ſubject to 


this Graſs, (as moſt light Hazle-Molds, Gc. are) 


the beſt Way is to plough your Land three Times 
before it be ſown ; for this will not only deſtroy 
the Couch-Graſs, but alſo all other Weeds, if it 

be mow'd; and being plow'd again, before the 


Trefoyle be decayed, and other Graſſes take place, 


it will bear far better Corn than before; and 
afterwards will bear Trefoyle full as well. 


What I have to add to this Account of Trefoyle, 
1s, that it is one of the beſt Seeds ro lay down 
your Fields with, (where the Soil is proper for 
it) Six Pound of this being mixed with one Buſhel. 
of Rye-Graſs, or, which is better on all light 
Lands, the fineſt Seed well clean'd of the com- 


mon Upland Meadow-Hay well choſe, and ſuch 


as is to be found in the Hay-Lofts of ail Gentle- 
men's Stables, who keep fine Running- Horſes 
or Hunters, and is indeed much better than Rye- 
Trefoyle, or fine Clover, with Rye-Graſs, or U 
land Meadow Graſs, is much uſed in ſome parts of 
Fiam; ſhire and Wiltſhire, in ſtony ſtubborn Land, 
on which (tho* Corn grows well) few Grafs-Seeds 
will. . 
it makes an excellent Fodder if cut ſoon e- 
nough, that is, before it grows benty and dry, 


on account of which they have a general Rule to 
cut it before Midſummer , and I have ſeen two 


Ton and a half, or three Ton, of Rye-Graſs 
and fine Clover mixt rogether, in Ground that 


would carry neither Lucerne nor broad Clover, 


tho 


| 
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11 
' tho? in the Neighbourhood of it there has been 
indifferent good French Graſs. 

Ic is ſown in the Spring with Barley or Oats, 
as other Graſs-ſeeds are. This Method is alſo 
very proper for the ſowing of Garden-Walks, 
| becauſe it comes up and burniſhes quickly, and 
mows eaſy, and is ſo complaiſant a Plant, as to 


give place to the Graſs, as ſoon as that gets ſome 


head, tho? a ſmall Quantity will ſtil] remain. All 
theſe kind of Graſſes will grow exceeding fine 
(as will all manner of Turf-Graſs Walks that are 
decaying) by ſifting of Wood-Aſhes very thinly 
over them. And thus much for fine Trefoyle, 
Hop, or Fine Clover. OY 
Having in ſome other Places of this little 


Treatiſe, recommended the ſowing even of St. 


Foyne, Broad-Chwver, Cc. on Wheat Lands as 


ding to the Nature of the Ground on which 
thoſe Grains are ſown, in this place I cannot but 
recommend the ſowing of fine Trefoyle, mixt 
with ſome Broad-Clover, on rich moiſt Land, 
or with Ryegraſs, on thoſe which are ſpewy, 
amongſt Horſe-Beans, which will, when the 
Beards are taken away, make very good Her- 


bage ; and tho' it is to be plowed again the 


next Year, ſuch Plowing in will be an Improve- 


ment the 1 Year, I wiſh I could ſay the ſame 


as to Peaſe Lands; but they lying flat, will, I 
doubt, - ſpoil the Graſs: In ſuch a Caſe one or 
two Fluids of Seed is ſufficient for an Acre, viz. 
4 or 5 of Treſoyle, and 3 or 4 of Broad-Clover, 


and half a Buſhel or three Pecks of Rye-Graſs. 


Notwithſtanding what has ben 
before ſet down in Oppoſition to Y, * 
Clever, and in behalf of the Com- r. 
pariſon there is between that and RY 


well as on thoſe ſown with Barley or Oats, accor- 
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the Trefoyle, the Clover is a very excellent and 


uſeful Graſs, but requires a tolerable good 


Land, and proſpers belt in that which is rich, 


and light withal, where it will be a high Im- 


provement, though the Ground were good and 


profitable before. It will alſo proſper and thrive 


on any Corn-Land well manur'd and foiPd, tho? 


it be a chalky Bottom, and a Soil which is of a 


clayey Nature, as a great Part of the Counties of 
Hampſhire and Wilts are; and it is well obſerved, 


that Land which is too rich for Corn, cannot be 
ſo for Clover, but very poor Lands are not fit for 
it, unleſs burnt or denſhir'd, as moſt of the Down- 
Ground in the Veſt Country is, and then the 


laying it down with Clover is a very excellent 
Way. g 


to be ten or twelve Pound; but if you ſow it 
with Corn, then four or five Pound is ſufficient; 
for if you ſow more, and the Spring proves to 
be wet, then the Clover will get a head ſo much, 
as to ſpoil the Corn; on which Account ſome 
do not ſow the Clover Seed till the Corn is juſt 
coming up, and ſo harrow jt with a Buſn-Harrow. 


The general way of ſowing Clover for many 


Years has been either alone, or on Fields where 
Oats or Barley have been lately ſown, and is 
Juſt come up; about the Beginning or Middle 
of April, or rather at ſuch Time as the ſaid Grains, 

or either of them have got pretty well rooted : 


But there is yet another Method of ſowing of 


Clover, which I have ſeen practiſed about Brump- 


ton, and other Parts of Eſex and Hertfordſbi re, 


and that is on their Wheat Lands; ſometime af- 


ter ſowing, as above directed, on Barley and Oar 


Lands, and this ſowing being performed eight 
or ten Days befare Michaelmas, the Clever will be 
855 ſo 


The Quantity of Seed for an Acre (if you ſow 
it alone, and without Corn) is generally allow'd 
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ſo well rooted as to bear the Winter, and come 
ſtrongly next Tear. 

Tho? there are others who with mere Caution, 
for fear of hard Froſts, defer the ſowing their 
Clover on theſe Lands till towards the Spring, 
when their Wheat Lands are fed ſhort by Sheep, 


Lambs, c. then they ſow about eight Pounds 
to an Acre, and juſt roll it in only, tho” in rank 


Ground a Buſh-Harrow would do no hurt. 
The Uſes of Clover are ſo many, and ſo well 


known, that I need not repeat them ; but there 


is one in particular that I think ought not to be 
omitred, and that is the Method they uſe in He- 
refordſhire, Part of Glouceſterſhire, and Wales, 
where they let their young Shoots or Pigs run 
and graze ; which cauſes the Shoors to grow 


lengthy and larger, and is the chief Magazine 


from whence all thoſe Stores are brought, where- 
with all or moſt of the W2# Country Markets, 
as well as thoſe at Smithfield, and other Parts of 
London, are ſtock'd. 

Another great Uſe of Clever, is when a Man 
intends to improve his Land, withour taking any 


Benefit of the Clover by Hay, and that is to ſow 


ſome Land which is moderately poor with this 
Secd, with a View of plowing the Clover in and 
ſowing it with Peaſe, Whear, or any other Grain. 


In ſuch a Caſe you ſhould allow fifteen or ſixteen 
Pound of Seed to an Acre; and as the Ground 
(though poor) 1s ſuppoſed to be in good Tillage, 


you may plow it about the Beginning of Auguſt, 


juſt before it comes to Seed; and this is as good 
or better than any Dunging; and beſides, you 


my eurn in ſome fattening Cattle to cat the Head 
it. 
I ſhall finiſh this Account of Clover, with a Story 


which is very remarkable. An honeſt Country 
Clergyman ſome Years ſince, who had a 2 
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deal of Glebe Lands in his Pariſh Fields, called 
his Pariſhioners together, and invited them into 
the Project of ſowing four or five Pound of Clo- 
ver Seed in every Acre of Barley or Oats they 
were to ſow that Year, tho* now they ſow fix, 
ſeven, or eight, according to the Poverty or 
 Richneſs of the Soil. In order to have ſome 
Clover in their Fields that Autumn, (and next 
Year when it was to lie unſown) for the feeding 
their Sheep; bur his Pariſhioners being unwilling 
to do what neither their Fathers nor Fore-fathers 
had ever done before them, refuſed; on which 
Account their reverend Paſtor was obliged to 
fow his own Ground by himſelf, the Effect where- 
of was, that all the Sheep fed no where but up- 
on the Parſon's Glebe, and ſo by conſequence 
improved it ſo much more, than that which be- 
| longed to his Neighbours; that, whether they 

would or no, they were obliged to come into 
the ſame Meaſures the next Year. 


The next Seed in Courſe ſhall be the Ry E- 
_ _Gxrass, a kind of Food, which when 
Of Rze- young, as in the Spring, is proper for 
546 the fattening of Horſes, or large Beaſts, 
and is of very great Advantage for 
Milch-Cows, in that it cauſes abundance of Milk, 
making excellent Butter and Cheeſe, and is of 
great ſervice for Ewes and Lambs, or to feed 
any larger Cattle in thoſe early Scaſons of the 
Year, eſpecially if the Spring be warm, and the 
Wet does not lie too long, and before Clover, 
and other Graſſes come in, it being more quick 
than them; for in hot Weather, ſuch as the 
Months of June, July, and Auguſt, it grows harſh 
and dry, and is fit for nothing. 
As for the Soil, clayey, and other ſowre and 
uncultivated Land, is proper for it; nor does 
| 17 
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it take up ſo much Tillage as other Grafs-ſ-eds 
do, growing well amongſt the moſt ftubborn 
Clods that lie in the Way; on which Account, 
where any Gentleman has any cold Land, it can't 
be better employed than in ſuch a Way, it being 
always obſervable, that thoſe Lands which are 
not fit for Clover, St Foyne, Trefoyle, or any o- 
ther Graſs-ſeeds, may be much improv'd by Rye- 
Graſs; it will laſt fome Years; and what is of 
great Moment, the feeding of Cattle is of great 
Advantage to it, becauſe it will in the Spring 
ſiſtain double the Quantity that other Lands will 
do, Acre for Acre; but then it is of no manner 
of ſervice in the Autumn, except it be a very 
drippy one, or for Hay. 

The Hay it makes is very ſweet, and by ſome 
accounted better than that which is got in Mea- 
dows, eſpecially if mowed while green and ten- 
der; it ought to be hained the latter End of 
March, or the Beginning of April, if you intend it 
for Hay; but be ſure you take all the Advantage 
you can of the ſpring it makes in February and 
March, which is of more Advantage for the 
feeding of Ewes and Lambs or Milch Cattle, 
when there is no other Graſs, than the Hay itſelt. 

There are two Seaſons of ſowing this Ryc- 
Graſs, which vary according to the Ules to which. 
you put your Ground; if you fow Wheat, and 
the nature of your Soil be ſo wet and cold, that it 
will not make any Sward, then you are to throw 
in about three Pecks, or one Buihel to an Acre 
amongſt your Grain, ſowing it upon the Furrow 
after your Corn is harrowed in, and give it a 
harrowing, with the back of a Harrow, or of one 
made of Buſhes ticd on faſt to it. 

It you deſire to renovate and improve it, when 
in Decay, it can't be better done than by ſpread- 
ing of Street or Pond Dirt and Lime mixed 

| G together, 
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together, though either ſeparately will do; the 
Nature of this Graſs only requiring that the 
| Compoſition which is ſpread over it be enriching 
and ſtrong. FD 

It being ſown in Autumn, will be fit to graze 
the next Year with Horſes, and other black Cattle, 
when it may be fed as cloſe as poſſible ; but the 
great Value of Rye-Grafs is its coming ſo early 
in the Spring, viz. in March, April, and May, for 
the Uſe of all ſorts of Cattle, who are then gree- 
dy of any thing which eats tender; and ſuch is 
the Advantage of it, that you may feed it ſooner 
in the Spring, than you can do any other Graſs, 
without danger of making it bleed. 

Upon the whole, tho* Rye-Graſs is an Herb 
proper to be ſown upon cold, coarſe, ſpewy, au- 
itere Ground only, yet I have been often ſorry 
to ſee it ad means into Lands, which are warmer, 
and conſequently of too great a Value for it; 
for whoever would lay down any Land that is to- 
lerably good, cannot do it better than with the 
common Hay-Seed, which comes from the fineſt 
upland Meadow-Land, and a proportionable 
Quantity of Trefoyle, or Nonſuch, mixed with it, 
of which much has been ſaid already, under the 
Head of Trefoyle. 

If this Seed be ſown on Land entirely devoted 
to it, and on which, in all Probability, no Corn, 
(at leaſt but little) will grow, then two Buſhels 
is the leaſt that can be ſown there. 
This Graſs, if it be ſown by itſelf or with 
Corn, and ſuffered to be hained and cut for 
Hay, muſt be cut before Midſummer, as was 
directed in the Article of fine Trefoyle or Non- 
ſuch mixt. 


The 


Weeds will deſtroy it. Tis on theſe Lands 
it proſpers the beſt; the Roots (tho* ſome 
deny that Part of the Poſition) being very long, 
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The Improvements which have 
been within this twenty or thirty ebe St 


| Years laſt paſt made in England, are Foyne, or 


x French Grafs. 
very well worth taking notice of ; 


ſince by it there are Precedents, in ſeveral Places, 


of Ground which was not originally worth above 


a Crown or ten Shillings an Acre, which has been 


improved to twenty or thirty, and ſometimes 


more. 


The Land (tho' very poor and barren) which 


it chiefly affects, is, ſuch as has underneath it, at 
about fix or eight Inches, or a Foot, deep at 


moſt, a rocky ſhelly Ground, either of Stone 
or Chalk, wherein the Roots may run down and 
expatiate themſelves with Pleaſure; for in rich 


Lands, or in hard Gravels, where there are no 


fuch Rocks, thg Roots have not room to run 
down, and ſo it will either burn away, or the 


and running ſo deep that they are not ſo ſoon 
dry'd up by the parching Heat of the Sun, as 


all other Graſſes are; and this is the Reaſon why 
in the hotteſt Summers we have Saint Foyne that 


will look green and flouriſhing, whilſt other 
Graſſes, as Trefoyle, Clover, and Rye-Graſs in 
particular, are in a Manner burnt up; all this 
we have from Experience in the ſeveral Counties 
of Oxford, Glouceſter, Hants, Wilts, and Dorſet- 


fire, where this uſeful Graſs is raiſing in great 


Abundance, on Lands of different Contextures, 


and different Bottoms of ſhelly Rock, Chalk, Sc. 


It muſt (ſays a judicious Seedſman) be ſown in 
yu. Quantities, becauſe the Seed is large and 
ight, either with Barly or Oats, the Ground be- 
ing made extreamly K. by plowing of it two 
| I 2 | r 
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or three Times, and giving it the large tin'd Har- 
row as oft; for in this Preparation it is, next the 


Goodneſs of the Seed, that the ſucceſs of this,* 
and I may add moſt other Graſs-Seeds, conſiſts : 


But you muſt remember not to ſow your Corn 
too thick, viz. not above two Thirds of what 


you would otherwiſe allow; ſome there are who 


ſay, that you need not fear ſowing theſe Seeds 
too thick, for being ſo, they ſooner ſtock the 
Ground, and deftroy all other Graffes and Weeds. 


Mr Turner ſays, that the Quantity of Saint Foyne 

is four Buſhels to an Acre; but I am told by a2 

Gentleman in Dorſelſbire, who has a good deal of 
it, that on their poor Lands they allow fix or ſeven 
Buſhels; the poorer their Ground is, I ſuppoſe, 


the more Seed they allow, there being on the Top 
of many rocky, chalky Grounds, — De- 
grees of Soils, as there are on, gravelly and o- 
ther Bottoms. E.. . 

The general Method of ſowing Saint Foyne on 
Lands which are proper for it, has been either 


by itſelf, or with, or rather after, Barley, Oatz, 


Sc. but of late Years, and which is, I humbly 


_ conceive, one of the neweſt and beſt Pieces of 


Huſbandry in Mr Livcings's Syſtem, is the ſow- 
ing this Seed after Wheat, by which means there 


is no time loſt in the Improvement of your Land, 
and on the Chalky Lands about Maidjton in Rent; 


where it hos been (as I am informed by a Noble 


Lord who lives in that Neighbourhood) fown a 
great while; it endures the ſevereſt Winters very 


well, tho' there are ſome who deter the ſowing 


of this Seed, as well as Clver, till Spring, for 
the Reaſons mentioned in the Article of Cl wer. 


I have not as yet met with any Experiments, 
which have been made to puſh the Saint Foyne on, 


whilit it is as yet young and tender, and juſt as 


it is coming up, but undoubredly on all Lands 
that 
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that are very barren, ſuch adventitious Aſſiſtance? 
muſt have a conſiderable Effect. If thereto co, 
the Place you live in affords you either Stra 
or Malt-Duſt, Aſhes made of Prat, Wuul, 
Straw, Furze, or Bracain, or any other caicin'd 
| Material, if duly and carefully applied, and nut 
in too great Quantities, I believe you necd not 
fear Succeſs, 3 
But this I ſay not from Experience, but Con- 
jecture, for ſome ingenious Gentlemen are of a- 
nother Opinion, and think that the ſowing of 
any of thoſe calcin'd Aſhes will deſtroy rather 
than forward thoſe Seeds, eſpecially whilſt they 
gre young. 1 
This nevertheleſs does not entirely deter me 
from that way of thinking. I am ſure in all forts 
of Corn-Land they are exceeding good, and ex- 
cept it be Peat-Aſhes a ſmall Quantity may be 
= uſed, even on the tendereſt Graſſes; however, 
tit will be of great ſervice to it when growing 
eld, as the next Paragraph but one explains. 
The greateſt Care that is to be taken, is the 
not feeding this and other Graſſes at all the firſt 
| Year, nor very early in the Spring the ſecond, 
| becauſe it will be apt to bleed itſelf ro Death: 
for the Sweetneſs thereof is ſuch, that it will pro- 
| voke the Cattle to bite it too near the Ground. 
| And the Noble Lord, whom I have juſt now 
„ mentioned, very much decries the letting in great 
| Flocks of Sheep to feed on it at any Time ; be- 
tauſe, he ſays, that they not only bite too cloſe, 
but alſo taint the Graſs in ſuch a Manner as to 
weaken and deſtroy it; and this his Lordſhip 
obſerves to be an Error much committed in the 
MWeſt of England; when you would therefore feed 
ſuch Lands where Saint Foyne is ſown, both on 
Account of your Cattle as well as the long laſting 
and ſucceſs of Graſs· Seed, but a few Cattle * 
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be put in at a Time, and thoſe prevented from 
running all over and tainting your Graſs, eſpeci- 
ally in the Spring. 
It will laſt fifteen or twenty Years very well; 
but when it comes to be old, i. e. paſt ten or 
twelve Years, or ſometimes ſooner, you muſt 
now and then, once in three or four Years, 
lay a new dunging in the Winter, or in the 
Spring ſow ſome of the Aſhes, I ſhall next 
give an Account of, to give it new Life and 


Vigour. 


Having in ſeveral Parts of this 


Of ſeveral Account of the Improvements of 
Things to Land by Graſs-Seed of divers Kinds, 


be ſewed, or 


ſpread over made mention of Aſhes and Earths 


_ Grofs. to ſow or ſpread over what Fields 


you have of that kind, that I may 
make it the more compleat, I have drawn up 
what follows : 

For Nonſuch or Trefoyle, about ten or twelve 
Buſhels of Wood or Kiln-Aſhes, ſown by Hand 
out of a Seedlip. But if you want to help it 
after it has been ſown ſome Years, fifteen or ſix- 
teen Buſhels is the leaſt you can uſe. 

Ryegraſs ſeldom wants any Aſſiſtance till after 
it has been ſown a Year or two; but when it 
does, you may allow twenty or thirty Load of 
the Shovellings of Streets, or Earth dug out of 


the Highways, and mix'd with ten or fifteen Load 


of Dung, and five or fix of Sea-Sand, Lime, or 
Coal-Aſhes ; and this is indeed a ſolid Improve- 
ment for any of the Grafſcs before mentioned. 
To this may be added, three or four Load of 
Pigeon's Dung, tho? ſome there are that uſe that 
Dung by itſelt; but it is in my Opinion to fiery 
to uſe alone; beſides, it is a very difficult matter 
t 
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to get Quantities enough of it, to improve the 


many Acres of Graſs which are now ſow, 
In Berkſhire they have an Im- 

provement for ſome Seeds, uſed Of Pen · 

Juſt as the Seed is coming up, which Aſhes. 


is made of the Peat that is dug 
out of low moraſſy Ground and burnt, the Aſhes 


of which they ſay contain a great deal of Salt, 


and is of a wonderful fertilizing Nature: They 


allow fourteen Buſhels to an Acre, and ſow it 
by hand out of the Seedlip, and obſerve it does 
well on Peaſe; but as for other Grain, they ſay 
it does Injury, by cauſing the ſame to run too 
much to Haulm. But as this may be a Faulr 
owing to the Quantity rather than Quality of the 
Aſhes, I cannot ſee why a more moderate Uſe of 
_ _y not be well, in any Improvements of this 
ind. 

The uſe of Lime, Sea Sand, Rags, Shells, 
and other Improvements of that kind, are ſo 
well known, as notto need any Explanation at 
preſent; nor have I now Time to ſhow how 
much theſe and all the other Improvements be- 


forementioned will contribute to the bettering of 


poor Land, if applied duly and in proper Quan- 
tities. 
But the laſt Account I ſhall give, 


(which is, I think, the cheapeſt and Of the In- 


eaſieſt to be come at) is an Improve- $197 uM 
ment made by the burning of Clay; xg Clay. 

the firſt Experiment of which was 

made, as I am told, by the preſent Right Ho- 
nourable the Earl of Hallifax, and is much pra- 
ctiſed in Suſſex ; from ſome Gentlemen of which 


County I have had the greateſt part of the fol- 


Jowing Account. 


The reddeſt ſtrongeſt Clays are the beſt for 
that Purpoſe (better than either blues or — 
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and contain in them very great Quantities of 
Salts when calcin'd and burnt ; and in the doing 
this (if I may uſe ſo mean an Expreſſion) they 
kill two Birds with one ſtone; for in the firſt 
Place they dig out their Clay, (which that County 
much abounds in) to make their Fiſh-Ponds ; 
and in the fecond Place, they burn their Clay to 
Aſhes; which is the Improvement I am here 
ſpeaking of, and their Method of burning it, is 
what now follows. 2 

I need not tell (common Reaſon diQating fo 
much) that this burning of Clay ought to be 
done in the Summer Time, and in the drieſt 
Weather, tho' it may not be improper to have 
the Place where your Fire is made, a little out 
of the Sun, that the ſuperior Force of one may 
not extinguiſh the other. 

When you have got about fix or eight Load 
of Clay cut into Spits, about as thick as a Brick, 
let it be pretty well dried by the Sun, and having 
made a Heap of Fern, Straw, Furze, ſmall Ba- 
vin-Faggots, Billets, Coal, or other Combuſtibles, 
laid one upon another in a proper Order, about as 
big as a little Bonfire, inthe Form of a Pyramid, 
bring the Spits of Clay, and lay them round the 
ſame, two or three Spits thick, leaving only 
Room to put in the Fire, and then light the 
Heap. The Clay by the innate Heat of the 
Wood, Sc. within, will ſoon take Fire, and as 
it advances outwards, ſtill lay on more Spits of 
Clay, placing them in ſuch an Order, that the 
Fire may be pent up within the Heap, and never 
| ſuffered to go out, for if you do that, your La- 
bour will be all loſt, and you muſt begin again. 

After you have burnt up your ſix or eight 
Loads of Clay, which is a little dry, the Heat 
which is within will be ſo great that it will fire 
any Thing, and then you may lay on the Clay 
green 
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green as it is dug out of the Pit, being always 
watchful to keep an Addition of it, laying on 
one after another; but not too faſt neither, leaſt 
you ſmother the Fire, and put it out that way; 
and then, the Fire will never go out. 

One of the greateſt Difficulties that attenda 
this Work, ſeems to be the laying on the Spits 
of Clay, when the Heap begins to grow large; 
(for they have ſometimes Heaps, as 4 am inform- 
ed, of ſix or ſeven hundred Load in a Heap, or 
more) but this, I think, may be done by placing 
a large Tripos, Quadrupos, or any other Figure, 
that joins in a Pyramid with a Joint at top, and 
of ſuch a Length, that you may enlarge and 
ſpread out the Feet as the Heap ſwells, having 
alſo Stages of Boards laid upon Brackets, on 
which the Men may ſtand, who place the Spits 
of Clay : This being done, and the Fire kept 
_ continually in, and watch'd Night and Day, you 
will ſoon have as large a Heap as you pleaſe; 
for the larger the Heap grows, the eaſier it is to 
burn the Clay, the innate Heat there is in the 
Heap labouring with all irs Might to extricate it- 
ſelf, and (like the Vulcano's of ina or Veſuvius) 
8 4 Vents or Paſſages whereby it may diſgorge 
itſelf. 

In Suſſex they allow about ſeven Load to an 
Acre of Paſture-Land ; but whether it does beſt 
upon low Land, or that which is of a chalky, 
gravelly, or ſandy, or on that whichis of a cloſer 
Contexture, I am not as yet well inform'd : but 
that ſhall be the Subject of the next Summer's 
Obſervations, and in particular of that compen- 
dious but uſeful Ffſay, wich which I ſhall cloſe 
all my Endeavours this way. 8 

Since the writing of theſe laſt Paragraphs, I 
have met with feveral Hints from Gentlemen of 

H undoubted 


* 
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undoubted Fidelity and Experience in Suſſex, 

where this Method of burning of Clay has been 

more uſed than any where. One of whom is a 

Baronet of a conſiderable Figure and Genius in 

that County, who was not only one of the firſt, 

but one (as he himſelf has told me) that has done 
more at it than any Body in all that County, 
that he had found it had done extreamly well on 
his Corn- Land, being much preferable to Lime; 
but that he could not ſay lach great things of 
it, as to its Effects on Meadow-Land, but that 
he had tried another Experiment of that kind 
in Meadow: Land, which was full of Ant or 
Mole-Hills, which he had plowed with a Mole- 
Hill Plow, and had burnt the Hills to Aſhes, 
which he had ſpread all over his Ground, and 
had had Crops of Graſs of five or fix Tun on 
an Acre, or more, to the Amazement of every 
body that ſaw it, and that four or five Years 
| ſucceſſively. 

And this would be a good Intimation to all 
thoſe Gentlemen whoſe Eſtates have been neg- 
lected, one of which I myſelf have this Year 
ſeen in Dorſetſhire, where there is Land worth 
205. or 303. an Acre, now let for not above 25. 
64. or 35. 

This Intimation has ſet a Friend of mine in 
Wilts to work, who having ſome Ground lying 
near a Coppice, which was not a ſtrong Land, 
and the outſide thereof full of Hills, all which 
my Friend (by my Advice) has plowed up and 
' burnt, not without a modeſt Aſſurance of making 

great Improvements on his Wheat-Land which 

lies juſt by. „ 
Since the Publication of the firſt Edition of 
this Pamphlet, I have been told, that the Me- 
thod that Noble Lord, who is ſaid to be the firſt 
Inventer of burning of Clay, uſcs, is not in a 
Pyramid 
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Pyramid or Heap, but in a Ridge, juſt as Tan- 
ners Bark is piled up in a Coppice when it is 


for Sale, keeping (as I ſuppoſe) a hollow Funnel, 
or Tunnel, in the middle co draw the Air. But 
for the real Method take the following Account, 
ſaid to be taken from his Lordſhip's own Hand- 
Writing, in a Letter ſent to a Peer of North- 
Britain. 


| The Method of Burning C'ay, by a Noble Lord. 


NY fort of Clay will do, but the ſtronger it is 

the better, and the ſtronger the Ground is the 

| more proper for this Manure, and it is more proper 
for Clay than Sand, becauſe it is a very hot thing. 
A Load of Turf burns five Hundred or a Thouſand 
Clods of Clay in one Heap. The Turf is but com- 
mon Dirt, dry'd and ſet on fire with Straw or Sha- 
vings. The drieſt Time in Summer is the propereſt 
to burn it in; whenever your Turf is ready you lay 
on a Heap of Clay to cover it quite up, and it will 
immediately turn to Aſhes ;, and when the Fire is like 
to break out you may lay on more Clay, and ſo on till 
you have either what you want, or the Fire bappens 
to go out, and then you muſt make a freſh Heap, and 
you muſt bring the Turf to the place you dig the Clay, 
becauſe the Violence of the Fire will ſoon ſet. You 
lay the Aſhes upon the Graſs-Ground, either Mea- 
dow or Paſture, about ten or twenty Loads to an 
Acre; the beſt Time is when the Hay is juſt led off. 
You take about twenty Loads to an Acre of plow*d 
Ground, and after it is laid on prepare it for any 
kind of Grain you think moſt proper, or for Potatoes, 
Turneps, or any other kind of Roots, It is likewiſe 
very proper for cold, barren, channel Ground, &c, 


This is a true Copy of that Noble Lord's 
Letter, who was faid » be the firſt a” 
2 
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this uſeful Improvement, as it was communica- 
ted to a Peer of Nortb-Britain; but whether his 
Lordſhjp's Inſtructions were too conciſe, or ſuch 
as the Perſons, to whoſe Conduct this Affair was 
committed, did not underſtand, they found the 
Directions (as they ſay) were deficient, and would 
not do, for that when the Fire was lighted and 
had burnt ſome time, and the Turt and Straw 
conſumed to Aſhes in the inſide, the Heap would 
tumble down and put tne Fire out, at leaſt ſmo- 
ther it ſo that it would not burn; and this put 
them upon trying another Experiment which an- 
ſwered their Expectation. 

They erected a little Kiln of about five Foot 
Diameter at Bottom, and about fix or ſeven 
high, drawing it towards a Pyramid which re- 
main'd about two Foot wide, the Figure where- 
of might be, from thence called the Fruſtum of 
a Cone, or Pyramid; this Pyramid was ſet either 
in ordinary coarſe Mortar, (or with Bricks with 
no Mortar at all in the Joints) but if in coarſe 
Mortar, there muſt be Holes for the Fire to 
break through and ſet the Materials (which are 
to be piled up round it) on Fire. . 

To render this ſmall Kiln or Pyramid the more 
effectual, they made ſeveral Tunnels upon the 
Ground, about a Foot or a Foot and half ſquare, 
which correſponded with the Bottom of the hro- 
ken Pyramid, and were uſed as ſo many Holes 
to draw in the Air, and keep the Materials, which 
were piled up round the Pyramid always lighted; 
if by any chance (as extream Wet, or the like) 
the Fire ſhould go out, it might be renewed a- 
gain, by putting Straw, Moſs, and other Com- 
buſtibles down the hollow of the broken Pyra- 
micq;, and thruſting the ſarne up thro? the Tunnels, 
and by re-lighting the Fire towards the Wind, 
might ſet the Heap on Fire again. 

— 1 have 
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remarked, that in the new Im- 
Yrovement of this broken Pyramid or Kiln, the 
Fac were made to run ſquare on the ſides of 
the broken Pyramid: But I have thought of an- 
other Invention which I think, much exceeds the 
former, and that is, the running the Tunnels Radius 
ways, (Vid. the Plate following, Fig. 1.) by which 
means, if the Fire ſhould go out it might the 
more ealily be lighted, by putting in the Fire ex- 
actly at that Quarter where the Wind fits. 
| The Figure (to which there is alſo a Scale put) 
is upon the firſt Inſpection demonſtrative of its 
Uſes ; I only add, that at Top there ſhould be 
put three or four very large Tyles, or Slabs of flat 
Stone, looſe, croſs ways, to depreſs or keep down 
the Heat, and leave room for the Smoke to eva- 
porate ; theſe large Tyles or Slabs of flat Stone, 
| ſhould be looſe that you may take them off, up- 
on any occaſion when you renew your Fire, by 

putting in Straw, Moſs, Stubble, &c. and then 
Paid on again. 

The Structure of your Kiln being made, and the 
Uſes of it well underſtood, we come now to the 
piling up and diſpoſal of the Clay which you are 
to burn, which, as has been elſewhere hinted, 
ſhould have been laid a drying ſome time before; 
and having filled the hollow broken Pyramid 
with Straw, Moſs, Stubble, ſmall Faggot- Wood, 
and the like, and having alſo ſtufft all the Tun. 
nels leading to the Bottom of that Pyramid full 
alſo, with Combuſtibles of the like Nature, but 
not too hard, you are then to begin piling up 
your Clay and other Materials, which are to be 
burat in the following Manner: Let the firſt 
Layer next the broken Pyramid be Straw, Stub- 
ble, Fern, and Furze, either ſeparate or mixt 
together, ſet round, if you pleaſe, with ſmall 
Bavinny- Wood, made of Brambles, * or 

te- 
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White-Thorn, or whatever ſmall looſe Stuff you 

can get, and on that begin your firſt Laying of 
Turfs dug up in thin Spits, like Brick, and pre- 

pared as before ſet down; then lay another Row 
of the ſame Combuſtibles as were before mention- 

ed, and another Layer of Turfs thicker than the 

former, and then the Fire may be put to, and 

new Layers all of Clay put on as the Fire ad- 

vances; the chief Difficulty is the coming at the 

Heap to lay on the Materials as the Heap in- 

creaſes, which is remedy*d by a Tripos, the Legs 

whereof ſhould be about ten Foot long, and faſ- 
tened at Top a. Pin, which Tripos may be 
expanded as the Heap grows wider at Bottom. 
The Pyramid and Tunnels are either made of 

Brick or Stone, without any Mortar at all, or at 
leaſt that there ſhould be a great many Openings 
or Joints left, thro* which the Aſhes may fall, that 
would otherwiſe increaſe ſo much as to ſuffacate 
and ſmother the Fire; the Perſons who at- 
tend it, called Stokers, ſhould be provided with 
Rakes or Scrapers, ſuch as Bakers or Brewers uſe 
when they draw their Aſhes out, and clean their 
Ovens and under their Furnaces, with which Rake 
or Scraper the Aſhes may be pulled out and the 
Tunnels kept open, ſo that the Air may have its 
free Force, and keep the Fire always alive; and 
by this means the Heap alſo will not grow ſo very 
wide, as to be troubleſome to thoſe that pile on 
new Layers of Clay. 

I ſhould alſo have noted, that between every 
Layer of Clay there may be ſome few of the 
Materials, I have before recounted, put on. E- 
very body that is acquainted with Huſbandry 
knows the Advantage there is in all Aſhes that 
come from Malt and other Kilns on Meadow and 
Corn-Land, when ſpread on by itſelf, but when 

| mixt 
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mixt with theſe Clay-Aſhes, what is there that an 
_ * Farmer may not b 

Before gin burning, you are to go not 
only into * Field, and collect all the Stubble 
you can, but you are to go into the Common, 
and collect what Fern, Furze, or other Com- 
buſtibles are to be met with; and alſo into the 
Woods, where you may ſcrape up large Quan- 
tities of long Graſs, Moſs, and the like, all which 
will not only ſet and keep the Clay on Fire, 
but will alſo be of itſelf an excellent profitable 
Manure when mixt with theſe; the laſt of which 
is, when burnt (tho? at preſent the leaſt known) 
one of the beſt Improvements on Graſs and Corn- 
Lands that is now uſed in Huſbandry. 
| To conclude; I know it is in burning of 
Clay, as in all new Undertakings and Improve- 
ments of this kind, what with the Novelty of the 
Subject, the ſeeming Difficulty there is in the 
Execution, and the not underſtanding or know- 
ing the Succeſs of it, joined to a natural Lazi- 
neſs and Diſtruſt of every thing of this kind, 
which neither our Vathers or Vorevathers ever 
did before, that this new and very uſeful Im- 
provement may meet with little regard in its firſt 
_ ſetting out. Tho” the Succeſs that it has met with, 
in Countries where it has been ſome Time uſed, 
will, *tis hoped, prevail and get the better of all 
theſe Prejudices, and make it one of the moſt uſe- 
ful, as it is indeed the cheapeſt, of all Improve- 
ments. An ordinary Load of Lime, of four 
Quarters or Thirty two Buſhels, will coſt at leaſt 
Twelve or Thirteen Shillings ; but as the Ex- 
Pence of this conſiſts only in Attendance, and by 
ſetting Fire to it is itſelf its own Executioner ; 
I cannot ſee how a Load of this can coſt a- 


bove One, but if it ſhould be two or three Shil- 
lings, 
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Ii it muſt certainly pay very well; ſince it 
b. by all Gentlemen A. | any, tried it, allow'd 
to be much better than Lime, and to go farther. 
Add to all, the uſeful Amuſement and Diverſion 
that there is in all Employs of this kind, 
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An Exr LAN ATION of the Refe- | 
rences to the Plan and View of the 
new-invented Kiln for m of Clay. 

A me Hollow of the broken Pyramid, 

or Kiln. 

BBBBBBBB Eight Tunnels leading into it. 


CCCCCCCC The Diviſions where the Clay and 
other Materials are plac'd. 


DDD The Tunnels where the Fire is lighted, 


E The Upright of the Fruſtum or broken 
Pyramid. 


1 FFFFFFFF The Tunnels through which the Air 
| draws to keep ihe Fire ighted. 


N. B. There may be tw or three Tunnels next 
the Wind lobted at one Time. 


Fronting the end 
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| Is the Plant that was held 11 


DISSERTATION 


On the TRUE 1 
CTTHIS UVS 
of te ANCIE NTS. 
Proving that the 


Medicago or Cythiſus Maranthe 


(Not the Baftard Sena, as aſſerted by a late Author) 


the ROMA 


Alfo that it may be ſucceſsfully made Uſe of 


for the IMprRoOveMeENT of the moſt dry, 
barren, hilly Land, as LUCERNE has been 
for that which is moiſter and nearer a Level; 
and in every reſpe& anſwer the Excellent Cha- 
racter given of it by Columella, Pliny, Virgil, &c. 


in a Letter to a Nobleman, who favour'd this Enquiry. 


To which is added, 


An Account of the Gx EAT PROTIT Ss which 
ariſe (if carefully managed) from ſowing the Lucerne and 
Bux NIX S . the bad Succeſs of which in ſome few 
. 
pointed to manage it. 


Alſo aCaTalocvs of the Beſt Seeds, the Seaſon of ſowing them, 


and the Time of their Perfection. 
By STEPHEN SWITZER. 


Cythifus omni generi pecudum utiliſſimus e yay ex eo citd pingue rant, 
& lactis plurimum præbet —_— de Re — 


Non ex alio pabulo laftis major aut melior, ſuper omnia pecorum 
utiliſinus a morbis omni E — Plinii Hiſt. Nee. 


Sic Cythiſo paſte diftentent ubera Vacce. VII OII. 


LONDON. Printed for THOMAS ASTLEY, at the 
Roſe in St Pauls Church-Yard. 1731. [Price 1 5. 6 d.] 
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A Farthy ACCOUNT of the 

beſt Method of Burning of Clay ; 
as Communicated to the Author, by a 

IWorthy and Honourable Gentleman of 
North Britain. 


18 I might make this Tract as com- 


|: pleat as poſſible, before Gentlemen de- 


1 youu into the Country about the great Af- 
fair of Improving Lands; 1 humbly conceive it 
will not be unneceſſary, by way of Introduction 
to this moſt uſeful Improvment, to premiſe, that 
the Gentleman who has been ſo good as to fa- 


vour me with the following Account, and the 


Obſervations he has made on that Head as to it's 
Uſes and Improvments in Huſbandry, having 
read the former Editions of the Compendious Me- 
thod, &c. out of a generous and kind Concern 
for the Publick Good, did (though a Stranger) 
call upon me at Weſtminſter-Hall, and ſignify, 
in a very obliging Manner, his Readineſs of com- 
municating what he had obſerved in this uſeful 
Method of burning Clay ; which I muſt own ex- 
ceeds all the Methods I ever yet ſaw publiſh'd 
by myſelf or others (eſpecially as to it's Eaſe 
and Diſpatch in burning, and the great Quan- 
tities that may be produced thereby) as much 
more in Proportion (and for the ſame Reaſon) as 
oe burning of Bricks in a Clamp, does that of a 
Having the following Plan in your Hand, or 
being well vers'd in the Dimenſions of it, the 
firſt thing to done is a Delineation of the Place 
where the bottom Walls and Tunnels are to 
I 2 run 
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run; and if it be a green Sward take off the Top 
of it, where the Tunnels are to be, ſix Inches 
wide and ſix deep, and with that Turf you ma 
begin your croſs and end Walls, which are fi 
of all to be carried up as upright as you can, 
three Foot high; leaving the ſide Walls undone 


till laſt of all, and till you ſee which way the 


Wind will ſit to light the Combuſtibles, which 
muſt be laid on to the beſt Advantage, for in 
this firſt ſetting Fire to the Heap, conſiſts the 
' Succeſs of the whole Affair. ng 
The Uſes of theſe Tunnels thro', or rather 


forward the firſt kindling ; and theſe Tunnels are 
to be covered over with Flags, or flat Stones, 
Slates, Bricks, or Tiles, ſet as near together as 
you can, to keep the Aſhes from tumbling thro? 


noted, that theſe Tunnels need not be brought up 
with Stones or Brick on the Sides, as Drains 


are, which leſſens the Expence that would other- 
wiſe attend this Work. 


The Turfs of which the end and croſs Walls 


(as well as thoſe on each ſide) are to be made, 
muſt be twelve or fourteen Inches long, ſix or 
eight wide, and four or five thick ; and * een 
Sward turn'd downwards as in common banking, 
and the middle or top Walls are to be as upright 


- as you can, but the Side ones a little ſloping or 


like a Batten. 
The Plan of the Clamp, with the fide and end 


which are mark'd upon the Plan, (Vid. Plate II. 
Fg. 1.) at the Corners with AAAA. The ſe- 
cond are the croſs Walls, BBB, Sc. and the 
Tunnels which project ſome two or three Foot 
beyond the Side of the Clamp are mark*d CC C 
and ececec, Which are the Places where 9 _ 


Walls, croſs Walls, and Tunnels, (the firſt of | 


under, the Clamp, are to draw the Air ſo as to 


and choaking the Tunnels up; and it muſt be | 
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run; and if it be a green Sward take off the Top 
of it, where the Tunnels are to be, ſix Inches 
wide and ſix deep, and with that Turf you ma 
begin your croſs and end Walls, which are firſt 
of all to be carried up as upright as you can, 
three Foot high; leaving the ſide Walls undone 


till laſt of all, and till you ſee which way the 


Wind will ſit to light the Combuſtibles, which 
muſt be laid on to the beſt Advantage ; for in 
this firſt ſetting Fire to the Heap, conſiſts the 


' Succeſs of the whole Affair. 


The Uſes of theſe Tunnels thro*, or rather 
under, the p.15 are to draw the Air ſo as to 


forward the firſt kindling; and theſe Tunnels are 
to be covered over wit 


Flags, or flat Stones, 
Slates, Bricks, or Tiles, ſet as near 


you can, to keep the Aſhes from tumbling thro? 


together as 


and choaking the Tunnels 


noted, that theſe Tunnels need not be brought up 
rains 


with Stones or Brick on the Sides, as 
are, which leſſens the Expence that would other- 
- wiſe attend this Work. oy 


The Turfs of which the end and croſs Walls 


(as well as thoſe on each fide) are to be made, 
muſt be twelve or fourteen Inches long, ſix or 
eight wide, and four or five thick ; and the 
Sward turn'd downwards as in common 


ing, 


and the middle or top Walls are to be as upright 


as you can, but the Side ones a little ſloping or 
like a Batten. 


The Plan of the Clamp, with the fide and end 


Walls, croſs Walls, and Tunnels, (the firſt of 
which are mark*d upon the Plan, (Vid. Plate II. 
Fg. 1.) at the Corners with AAA A. The le- 
cond are the croſs Walls, BBB, Sc. and the 
Tunnels which project ſome two or three Foot 
beyond the Side of the Clamp are mark*d CCCC 
and ececee, Which are the Places where A, 4 


up; and it muſt be 


the fide. 
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Walls are carried over the ends of the Tunnels) 
being thus laid out, the Tunnels dug under 
Ground, and the croſs and end Walls rais d three 
Foot high as before; the Combuſtibles, conſiſt- 
ing of old Thatch, dry Straw, Fern or Brakes, 
Furze Buſhes, Brambles, Bavinny or Bruſh- Wood, 
hard Faggots, Moore or Heath'd Peat, or Turf, 
Coal, hard Wood, Ec. placed between each Wall 
at DDDD, the lighteſt Materials below, and 
thoſe which are heavier towards the top; and 
when the Combuſtibles before mentioned are laid 
on, one upon another, in the manner aforeſaid, 
and upon that about four Inches of dry'd Clay; 
that fide Wall which is oppoſite to the Wind 
muſt be raiſed next, to the three Foot high, 
leaving the other fide open till the Fire is well 
lighted, which will ſoon be done, by applying it 
to the bottom of the Combuſtibles. And when 
the Materials and croſs Walls (which were before 

directed to be raiſed, with the dry Clay which 

is above) are well lighted, then you may raiſe 
up that ſide of the Clamp which lies fartheſt off 
from the Wind with Turfs, as the end and other 
fide Wall were, to the height of three Foot. 
This being done the wet Clay is to be brought 
and laid Stratum ſuper Stratum leiſurely and by 
degrees, as you perceive them to be lighted, one 
above another; raiſing up the ſide and end Walls 
with them, to compreſs or keep in the Heat; but 
the croſs Walls are not to be continued any higher 
than the three Foot firſt mention'd, their ule be- 
ing chiefly the firit lighting of the Fire. 

It is to be obſerv'd, that this Method of burn- 
ing of Clay in a Clamp, requires mach leſs Atten- 
dance, than the Kiln of any kind does; for the 
Fire being once well lighted will (by the help of 
the Air that draws thro* the Tunnels under the 
Heap mark'd CCC, CE.) keep always in, not- 

withſtanding 
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withſtanding any Rains that may happen, even 
tho? the Work ſhould be deferred 222 
which often proves a rainy Month; and from 
the Accounts I have receiv*d from this honoura- 
ble Gentleman, I am almoſt ſanguine enough to 
think that nothing leſs than a Deluge can put it 
out; however, it will be p to make the 
Clamp on ſome riſing advanc'd Ground, to pre- 
vent the worſt that can happen. 

The Width of the Clamp is but about fifteen 
or ſixteen Feet, that the Labourers, which throw 
up the Clay on each fide, may do it with more 
Eaſe. And for the ſame Reaſon it ought not to be 
raiſed above eight or ten Feet high, becauſe it is 

impoſſible for them to caſt it higher without 
Scaffolds, &c. which is troubleſome; but may be 
continued to what length the Owner pleaſes, (e- 
ven to one hundred or one thouſand Foot long, 
in the ſame manner as before directed) according 
to the Quantity of Aſhes the Huſbandman wants, 
or the Quantity of Clay he has to burn. And 
thus far as to the preparing the Clamp and light- 
ing the Fire. 

But there is yet more to be obſerv'd, as to 
the Nature of the Clay when it is burnt, and the 
Uſes to which it is put in Huſbandry and Gar- 
dening, for it muſt needs be very uſeful in both 
Places. 3 5 
The Perſon then who has thus burnt his Clay, 
ought not to be concerned when he finds, after 
all his Labour, that the Clay is lumpy, or hardiſh 
as Bricks are, when they firſt come out of the 
Clamp; becauſe this happens to all Clay which 


is ſtrong, though ſtrong Clay is better than that 


which is ſofter. 

When your Clamp is burnt ſufficiently, you 
are to carry the dry'd Bricks on and ſpread them 
over your Ground, allowing about ſixty or ſe- 

venty 
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venty Load (I mean ſuch as are drawn by three 
Horſes) to an Acre; for the kind Author of theſe 
Additions juſtly obſerves, that all our Exgiiſʒ Al- 
lowances on this Head are too little; but this 
ſhould be applied according to the Nature of the 
Ground whether very cold and clayiſn, or mid- 
dling. : 
For burnt Clay, like all other Manures of this 
kind, is of no great effect in light Lands; fo that 
if to Lands very cold or clayey you allow ſixty 
or ſeventy Load, to that which is leſs cold forty 
or fifty will do. 2 
When the Clay Bricks are ſpread over the 
Ground, they will diſolve by the Winter's Froſts; 
but if any of them remain till the Spring undiſ- 
ſolv'd, they are then to be beat in pieces with a 
clotting Mall or Mallet; and after that you are 
to take a ſhort tin'd ſtrong Iron Harrow, and 
| harrow the Pieces about ſo as to diſtribute them 
the more equally ; and after all you are to draw 
a large Roller over them, which will break them 
to pieces yet more, and this rolling will be alſo of 
great Advantage to all Meadow-Land, not only 
in the preſſing out the Footſteps of the Cattle 
which feed upan it, but alſo to faſten the Roots 
of the Graſs, and make the Surface of the Ground 
the ſmoother. 
| The Gentleman who has been ſo kind as ta 
communicate this tells me, that he has not try*d 
the Experiment on Corn-Lands enough to make 
any certain Conjecture as to the Effects it will 
have thereon ; but that on Graſs-Grounds he had 
try*d it, with all the Succeſs that could be ex- 
pected, or even imagined. For having a Mind 
to compare it with Pigeon-Dung, Soot, Stable- 
Dung, Sc. tho* they all advanc'd the growth 
of the Graſs in a great Degree; yet none of 
them produc'd ſo good or ſo laſting a _ as 

; _ Clay» 
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Chay-Aſhes did; ſo ſweet that the Cattle would 
chuſe to abide and feed upon it, much rather 
than on any of the other, and would endeavour 
to bite it, not only to, but even under the 
Ground; and that this Manure will not only de- 
ſtroy all Moſs and Spike, or one-pointed ſowre 
Graſs, but alſo introduces that which is more 
ſweet and luſcious, and tho? it does not coſt fo 
much as Lime by a great deal, yet it will have 
as good an Effect the Graſs will be ſweeter. 
ne particular improvement he has told me, 
with which I ſhall conclude this Account of burnt 


Method of Tillage were reduc'd to the ut 
Poverty imaginable, ſo as for many Years to 
produce little or nothing at all that was good 
yet by plowing it twice or thrice, and ſpreading 
theſe Aſhes over it, it produced an excellent 
Crop of Turneps, and ſo he ſuppoſed it would 
have done of Buck-Wheat or any other prepa- 
rative Improver of Land which may afterwards 
be ſow'd with Wheat or any other more valuable 


Grain. 


To 
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To te BOOKSELLER. 


Weſtminſter 
Fo | July 1. 1730. 
S I R, 5 
AS it will undoubtedly be expected that, in 
| the new Edition you are preparing of my 
Pamphlet, that I ſhould give ( amongſt other 
things) an Account of the Succeſs of the Experi- 
ment of Burning of Clay; I write this to you 
before I go out of Town, but wiſh that I had 
had more Time to do it; becauſe I might then 
have ſeen more Men and more Places where it 
has actually been put in Practice. But as Iam 
inform'd by you, that the fourth Edition is 
quite diſpoſed of, and that there is ſtill a great 
Call for them; I think it proper to give the beſt 
Account I can tho? not ſo good as I would of 
the Succeſs of it. In the firſt Place, I muſt ac- 
quaint you that I have received Letters from 
my Friend Mr Knowlton, out of the North, and 
from ſeveral of my Correſpondents in other 
Places, which give an Account that they are 
almoſt every where burning of Clay after the 
Methods directed in this Tract with great Suc- 
ceſs. But the Particulars they do not mention. 
Il was yeſterday to take a View of what that noble 
Peer of the firſt Rank is doing of this kind about 
ten or twelve Miles from London, of which 1 
made mention to you when we met laſt ; and find 
that he has (it being now the ſecond or third Year 
ſince his Grace began the Tryal) three or four 
Clamps, if not more, at work in ſeveral parts of 
his Eſtate, having this laſt Year manur'd a large 
Graſs Field or two, with good Succeſs, and his 
Grace's Continuance of the Experiment in fo 
K many 
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many Places, is, I think, an undoubted Argu- 
ment that he is ſatisfied with the Uſe and Suc- 
ceſs of it, tho' there was no body at home who 
had been actually employ'd in the Affair, from 
whom I could collect that certain and particular 
Account which I could wiſh to have had; nor do 


I think that the Method they purſue, is ſo exactly 
agreeable to the Rules laid down by Col. C—?, 


nor that the Clay thereabouts is ſo fit for the Pur- 
poſe as it is in other Places. 5 
From the beſt Inquiry I could make, I found 


| (contrary to what has been ſuggeſted by ſome) 


that the ſtrongeſt Clays are the beſt for this Pur- 
poſe, as containing a greater Quantity of Salts 
than other Clays, ſince it is plain, from what 
I could here collect, that ſome of their ſtrongeſt 
Clays will liquidate and turn into Lumps, like 
the Refuſe or Droſs of Glaſs, upon the firſt Ap- 
proach of Heat, and will not diſſolve by any 
means, and that all very ſtrong Clays contain 


more or leſs of theſe droſſy Parts. 


It is brought as a conſiderable Argument a- 
gainſt what my good Friend the Colonel aſſerts, 
that Dung will cauſe Graſs to grow as faſt as 
burnt Clay will, but that it is not (as no body 
pretends to deny) ſo ſweet, or that the Graſs, and 
conſequently the Hay, is ſweeter and better from 
Clay-Aſlt.es than Dung; but ſuppoſing it true 
that Dung is as cheap, and will improve Graſs 
and other Ground as much, and to as good a 
Purpoſe as burnt Clay does; there are ſome 
Places where Dung cannot by any means be pro- 
cured to improve half the Quantity of Ground 
that a Farmer has, on which account they are 
forced to have recourſe to Sea-Sand, Marle, 
Chalk, Lime, Pond Earth, Sc. ſuch as they can 
procure beſt to make up the — they want 

arm. But then 


two 
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two or three of theſe kinds of Improvements are 
not to be met with in all Places, and I can men- 
tion two, viz. Sea- Sand and Marle, that are not 
to be had within twenty or thirty Miles of above 
two thirds of this Kingdom, tho? they are the beſt 
and moſt natural Helps that can be procured ei- 
ther for Land which is wet, cold, and poor, 

or hot and ſandy ; for Lime, which is the 
eaſieſt to be had of any other Manure, is well 
| known to be « Cooker and Contoliducr of Land, 

_ (tho? ſometimes us'd by Miſtake on thoſe which 
are cold and clayey) ſo that in ſome midland 
Counties *tis very certain that there can be no 

Improvement procur'd either ſo good or fo 
cheap, for cold ſpewy Lands, as burnt Clay is. 

I was indeed a little ſurpriz'd to find that the 
Perſons with whom I convers'd on this Subject, 
ſhould intimate that the Expences attending the 
burning of Clay ſhould be 35s. 6 d. per Load; 
when I was aſſured by my worthy Friend and 
Correſpondent, that it might be done a great deal 
cheaper, even for 4 d. or 6 d. per Load at moſt 3 
but this muſt needs be owing either to the dear- 
neſs of the Combuſtibles, (ſome of which may 
alſo poſſibly take their March a different Way 
than to the Clamp) or to an old and well known 
Truth, that no body pays ſo dear for their Im- 

rovements as Great Men da; ſo that I am not 
at all doubtful but this is a miſtaken Account. 

There are ſtill thoſe to be found who, being 

_ averſe to all new Improvements, endeavour with- 
out any juſt Knowledge of the Value of the Ex- 

riment, to decry this uſeful Improvement (which 
will not abſolutely take upon me, till farther 
Tryal, to vindicate) yet from what I have ſaid 
before, as well as from the Poſſibility there is of 
farther advancing the Uſes and Improvements of 
it; I will take upon me to ſay, that there is no- 
. thing 
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thing but is very agreeable to Reaſon in the whole 
Scheme before laid down, provided it be pur- 
ſued with Regularity and Attention, the two great 
Inſtruments, by which all Improvements are 


brought to Perfection, and for want of which 


the beſt Inventions are laid by as uſeleſs, and not 

worth Notice. 8 
As to the Uſes of burnt Clay that has been al- 

ready hinted at, and, I think, made plain, and 


the Methods by which that Burning is accom- 


pliſh'd, in Kilns or Clamps, are as obvious as 


any Thing in Nature, to thoſe who ever ſaw the 


burning of Bricks this Way, provided the Bot- 
tom Tunnels and Foundations are well laid. 
The putting of Small-Coal, or any other 


Combuſtible between each Laying of Clay, as 


they do between thoſe of Brick, are evidently 


known, when well and carefully perform'd, to 


produce the ſame Effet: And it is well known 
that Bricks, even after the Clay has been well 


temper'd, often come out ſamelPd or halt burnt ; 


how much more then muſt Clay come out fo, 
that has not been temper'd at all; nor is it dif- 
ficult to imagine, even tho? it had never been 
actually and experimentally ſeen, how that a 
Hill or Mole, well lighted at firſt, ſhould heat 
to ſuch a Degree, as to dry and burn all above, 
tho* green and wet, if laid on diſcretionally, 
and by Degrees ; and Heath, Fern, Gofs, Small- 
Coal Duſt, Sc. are fo eaſily to be procur'd in moſt 
Countries, that the Difficulties cannot be as the 


Oppoſers to this Scheme would fain have it. 


To cone lude; notwithſtanding the Oppoſition 
it has met with, from the Sloth and Ignorance 
of ſome, and the Conceit and III-will of others, 
I hope, as near as I can gueſs, from the great 
Experiments which are now making, to be able, 
after my Return from the long Journey I am 


going 
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going, to give you ſuch a farther Account of it, 
as will make this Improvement what I have al- 
ways (out of Regard to the publick Good) wiſh'd 
it ſhould be, one of the cheapeſt and moſt uſeful, 
that this or any other Age has produc'd : But 


if there ſhould be any Obſtacles that ſhould put 


a Stop to it (the Experiment not having been 
either expenſive or dangerous) we ſhall, I doubt 
not, meet with the Approbation of all virtuous 
good Men, who don't judge of Things from their 
Event, but as they were juſtly intended for the 
Benefit of Mankind. 


I am Yours, 


STEPHEN SWITZER. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I am very ſure that if it be manag'd well, that 
this Manure can't coſt more than 12 d. or 18 d. a 


Load. I obſerve, that even in England, the go- 
ing out of the Fire in ſome Places, proceeds 
from the Negligence of the Workmen, who 
don't lay that good Foundation of Combuſti- 
bles which are requir'd to continue the Fire : 
And becauſe they don't make their Turf Walls 


round the ſame cloſe enough to compaſs the 


Heat that ought to labour within, Every body 
that has obſery*d any Thing of Brick Clamps, 
may obſerve how carefu] Brickmakers are in 
plaiſtering the Outſide of their Clamps cloſe with 
ſtrong Clay, to keep in the Heat, and make it 
more uſeful, which ought alſo to be obſerv'd 
- this Work of burning Clay for the ſame Rea- 
ons. 


—— — 
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Of Mr. Liveings's Manure. 


E I NG willing to do every Thing in my 
Power to promote Huſbandry, and to pub- 


| liſh whatſoever tends thereto, that may be of 
Service to the Publick ; I ſhall therefore add 
Mr. Livcings's Account of his Compound Manure, 
and ſeveral Letters giving an Account of the ex- 
traordinary Succeſs thereof: which take as fol - 
low. 1 — 


T IS Majeſty has been graciouſly pleaſed to 


rant his Royal LETTERS PATENTS 


i THOMAS LIVEINGS, Gent. for the 


ſole Making and Vending 


An Artificial Compoſt or Compound 
M A BRE, 


Sixteen Buſhels of which mends an Acre, and is 


ſo adapted to Vegetation, that it enriches, mends, 


and improves, all Sorts of Land, tho? never ſo 


barren, and remains much longer in the Ground 
than any other Culture or Manure whatſoever. 


It deſtroys Grubs and Worms, Moſs, Ruſhes, 


Sedge, &c. and cauſes the Meadow and Paſture 
Ground to bring forth a rich feeding Graſs in 
great Plenty, and the plow'd Land to produce 
very great Crops of Grain of all Sorts, and pre- 
ſerves it from Smut; it kills Slugs and _ 
an 
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and all thoſe Inſects which are bred (by Dung) 
and harbour in the Roots of young Plants, and 
eat the tender Fibres thereof, to the very great 
Prejudice of the Gardeners, who often loſe all 
their Plants thereby, which would be intirely 
prevented by mixing the Earth with this Ma- 
nure, which greatly increaſes the Growth of all 
Sorts of Herbs and Roots, and gives them a 
fine Reliſh; it makes the Vine and Fruit Trees 
bear abundance of very large Fruit of a fine Fla- 
vour; the Foreſt Trees thrive very faſt, and the 
Hop- Vines flouriſh and yield a plentiful Crop, 
as hath been experienc'd by ſeveral Noblemen, 
Gentlemen, eminent Farmers, Gardeners, and 
others, in divers Parts of this Kingdom. 

The proper Seaſon for ſowing this Manure on 
Meadow and Paſture Ground is any Time, the 
Graſs being ſhort; on Arable Land at Seed- 
Time; on Garden and Turnip Ground when the 
Seed is ſown; and for Hops at dreſſing the Hills, 


ag⁊according to the printed Directions which will 


be given at the following Places, where the ſaid 
Manure is fold, for 25. and 6 d. per Buſhel, viz. 
At Woobourne near Marlow, on the River Thames, 
Bucks ; At Capt. Whitaker's Wharf at the Three 
Cranes, London; At the Great Seed Shop oppoſite 
to the Common- Pleas Court Weſtminſter-Hall ; Ar 
the Wharf and Harehouſe near Bow Bridge, Eſſex ; 
At the Red-Lyon Inn at Henley in Oxfordſbire; At 
Richard Franł's Wharf at Reading; And at Roger 
Mark's, a Porter at the Wharf at Newbury, Berks. 


Note, To the End the ſaid Thomas Liveings, 
bis Executors, &c. may have and enjoy the full Be- 
nefit of his ſaid Invention, His Ma jesT wy, by bis 
faid LETTERS PATENTS doth require and 
ſtrictly command all and every other Perſon and 
Perſons, of what State, Quality, Degree, Name, or 

| Condition 
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Condition ſoever they be, that neither they, or any 
of them, at any Time during the Continuance of the 
Term of 14 Years thereby granted, either directly or 
indireftly, do make the ſaid Manure, or in any 
wiſe counterfeit, imitate, or reſemble the ſame; 
nor ſhall make, or cauſe to be made any Addition 
thereunto, or Subſtraction from the ſame, with- 
out the Licence, Conſent, or Agreement, of the ſaid 
Thomas Liveings, his Executors, &c. firſt had 
and obtained in that Behalf, upon ſuch Pains and | 
Penalties as can and may be juſtly inflifted on ſuch 
Offenders for the Contempt of his Royal Com- 
mand; and further to be anfwerable to the ſaid 
Thomas Liveings, his Executors, &c. according 
40 Law. ; | | | 


Newnham near Nettlebed, 
5 Oxfordſbire, July 24, 1730. 
I _ 
| Ccording to your Deſire this comes to ac- 
- quaint you that I fowed 8 Acres of Wheat 
Land with your Manure, and at the ſame Time 
dunged the reſt of the Field very well; but 
your Manure has far exceeded the Dung, and 
produced a very great Crop, there being from 
10 to 30 Stalks, with very large Ears, from one 
ſingle Kernel; and it is ſo clear of Weeds, that 
I did not think fit to weed it. I alſo dreſſed a- 
bout 6 Acres of Barley with your Manure, and 
It is the beſt Barley in all our Neighbourhood. 
I likewiſe mended about 4 Acres of Peaſe with 
it, and two Acres in the ſame Field with Pitch 
Marks, but yours ſo far exceeded it, that any 
one might ſee the Difference. I tried it alſo on 
ſome Oats, and it made them tiller ſo well, that 
ſome of them produced above 60 large Stalks 
from one ſingle Grain: And I ſowed it on about 
6 Acres of Clover, and had three times as much 


3 
as I had from the other 6 Acres, which I did not 
dreſs with it; and i believe I ſhall have two Load 
from an Acre of the latter Crop; all the Land I 
fowed it on is a cold Clay, which is all the Ac- 
count I can give you of it at preſent, and is 


what can be juſtified by a great of the 


neighbouring Farmers who ſaw it as well as 


Your bumble Servant, 
| Sawrary Lovzjor. 


81h 3 
Gentleman who has a plow'd Farm in his 


of Mr Liveings's Compound Manure, and we 
ſowed moſt of it with his Barley, and ſome of it on 

reen Sward, and as far as we can perceive it is 
ike to do well, the Grain looking very healthful 
and the Graſs a very great Crop; but our Dung 
was a great while at Sea, ſo it did not come hi- 
ther till the latter end of March, which was too 
late by a Month, and then came a dry time ſo 


that the Land could not be plow'd or harrow'd 


as it ought. I am, Sir, 
Oundle, Your Humble Servant, 


June 23. 1730. 1 58 
ST. BRAMs TO. 


SIR, 


I Send theſe to let you know what Service 


your Manure has done the Ground I try'd 
it upon. About Auguſt laſt 1 ſow'd about a 
Rood of Ground that was Graſs, in propor- 
tion as was in your Directions, it was a gravel- 
ly Ground, and chiefly brought nothing but 
L Mallows 


Hands here, ſent down above 300 Buſhels 
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Mallows and other Traſh; but to my great Sur- 
priſe, before Sepiember was out, I had a thick 
Clover Graſs with white Honey-Suckles, and I 
put my Horſe in to feed, and he kept always 
that Part cloſe fed, and did not regard the other 
Part, tho' in appearance fit to mow, but was ve- 
ry coarſe. About the Beginning of December my 
Man manured a Quantity of Ground, and ſet a- 
bout a Peck of Beans call'd Hotſpurs, but of the 
Portugal Sort, and when they came to grow in 
the Spring they exceeded their own kind ſo much 
that moſt of the Stalks were near 5 Foot high 
and as thick as a common walking Cane, and ma- 
ny Stalks had 100 Pods on each Stalk. And 
where my Man ſow'd Peaſe with the Earth mixt 
with the Manure, it produc'd in its kind the like 
Effect both for Strength and Quantity, which was 
admirable when the little Addition is thought on. 
In the Spring there was ſome of the Manure put 
round the old Roots of the Artichoaks, and to 
each Slip, or Eye, that was ſet, about a Handful 
in a Hole, the Increaſe was ſo great and early as 
was never before in that Ground; and thoſe 
Fruit-Trees that I mix'd ſome of the Manure 
with the Mould round the Trees to come at the 
Roots, bore Fruit in abundance, ſome that had 
not for near ſeven Years before; and I mixed 
ſome of the Manure with the Mould in the O- 
range-Caſes, which made them bloſſom and bear 
Fruit in very great Quantities ; and where it was 
put on the Ground to prevent the Worms and 
other Inſects prejudicing the bulbous Roots of 
Flowers, it not only preſerv'd them but made 
them grow much ſtronger both in Stalk and Bloſ- 
ſom ; the Ground that was mix'd where the Tur- 
nep-Seed was ſown produc'd a fine Crop, and the 
Turneps were ſweet and the Paring as thin as an 
Apple, this was ſown but once, when divers of the 
Neighbours 
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Neighbours were obliged to ſow three or four 
times the ſame Seaſon, becauſe they were devou- 
red by the Flies. This Spring were ſet ſome 
Beans, only on a Gravel mixed with ſome Ma- 
nure, which brought forth as and large a 
Crop as if ſet in the deepeſt Mould. This 1 do 
aſſure you is real, and at preſent the only Ac- 
count, which I hope will be ſatisfactory to you, 
and thoſe Gentlemen you nam'd that did defire it 


from _ 
EG | Your Humble Servant 
Poplar, 2 re 

June 1. 1730. SAM, T ROWELL, 


Note. The above genuine Letters, together 
with ſome of the Roots with above 60 large 
Stalks from one ſingle Kernel, and above 150 
Oats on a Stalk, may be ſeen by any body de- 
firing the ſame, at Mr Liveings's Warchouſe, 
near Bow Bridge in Eſſex. Where any one may 
likewiſe ſee the Effect of the ſaid Manure on 
Grubbs, Worms, Sluggs, Snails, Sc. which die 
the Minute they touch the leaſt Duſt thereof. 
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BOOKS printedfor THOMAS ASTLEY, 
4.81 the Roſe in St Paul's Church-Yard. 
Ictionarium Ruſticum, Urbanicum, & Botanicum : 
Or, A Dictionary of Husbandry, Gardening, Trade, 


Y 
D ſtrated with a great Number of Cuts. In two Vo- 


Commerce, and all Sorts of Country Affairs. Illu- 
lumes, $8vo. The Third Edition. Reviſed, corrected, and 
improved, with the Addition of above Three hundred Articles. 
Price 9 5. | 

Sir Jae Newton's Tables for Renewing and Purchaſing of 
the Leaſes of Cathedral- Churches and Colleges, according to 
| ſeveral Rates of Intereſt : with their Conſtruction and Uſe ex- 
plained. Alſo Tables for Renewing and Purchaſing of Lives. 
With Tables for purchaſing the Leaſes of Land or Houſes ac- 

cording to ſeveral Rates of Intereſt: Very neceſſary and uſeful 
for all Purchaſers, bur eſpecially thoſe who are any way con- 
eern'd in Church or College Leaſes. The Third Edition. To 

- which is added, the Value of Church and College Leaſes con- 
fider'd ; and the Advantage of the Leſſees made very apparent. 
Price 1 5. 
The Monthly Chronicle; wherein all Publick Tranſactions 
both at Home and Abroad are printed in a Chronological Order. 
To which is added, a Catalogue of all Books, Pamphlets, &c. 

inted or reprinted either at London or the two Univerſities, 
Ss each Month; to be continued. Price 6 d. each. 
Clavis Comercii: Or, the Key of Commerce. Shewing the 
true Method of keeping Merchants Books, after the Italian 
Manner of Debtor and Creditor, in One hundred and twenty 
Propoſitions, containing moſt Caſes relating to Merchandize : 
With a practical Waſte-Book, Journal, and Ledger, and Dire- 
ctions how to balance the Ledger, and transfer the Balance 
thereof, as an Inventory into a new Ledger. Deſigned for the 
Help and Aſſiſtance of young Merchants, at the firſt Entrance 
on their Apprenticeſhip to their Maſters. By John Hawkins of 
London Merchant. The Third Edition corrected and amend- 
ed by John Rayner, Writing-Mafter. Price 4 s. 

The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, Marquis of 
Normanby, and Duke of Buckingham. Printed, from the 
Quarto Edition, in 2 Vols 8vo. Price 12 . 

The Choice: Being a Collection of 250 the moſt celebrated 
Engliſh Songs. Price 2 5. 64. 

The Delights of the Bottle: A Collection of Bacchanalian 

ea-Ta 7; or, Allan 's Collection 
af Scotch Sangs. Price 2 5s. 6 d. | A 
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A ium, or Introduction, to Practical Muſick. In 
Five Parts. Teaching, ag, by a New and Eaſy Method, I. The 
Rudiments of Song. II. The Principles of Compoſition. 
III. The Uſe of Diſcords. IV. The Form of Figurative De- 
ſcant. V. The Contrivance of Canon. By Chriſtopher Sym- 
pſon. The Seventh Edition, with Additions. Much more 
correct than any former, the Examples being put in the moſt 
uſeful Cliffs. Price 2 5. 
An Enquiry into the Nature and Place of Hell: Shewing, 

I. The Reaſonableneſs of a future State. II. The Puniſhments 
of the next Life. III. The ſeveral Opinions concerning the 
Place of Hell. IV. That the Fire of Hell is not metaphorical, 
but real. V. The Improbability of that Fire's being ig or about 
the Center of the Earth. VI. The Probability of the Sun's 
being the Local Hell, with Reaſons for this Conjecture, and 

jections from Atheiſm, Philoſophy, and the Holy Scriptures, 
anſwered. By Tobias Swinden, A. M. late Rector of Cuxton 
in Kent. The Second Edition. With a Supplement; where- 
in the Notions of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, Dr. Lupton, and others, 
as to the Eternity of Hell's Torments, are 71 {ent- 
_ ed; and the Revd Mr Wall's Sentiments of this Work. 

Price 5 s. 6 4. 

N. B. The Supplement may be had alone. Pr. 15.64. 

A Collection of Novels and Tales of the Fairies: Written 
by that celebrated Wit of France, the Counteſs D' Anois. In 
Three Vols 12mo. Vol. I. Containing, I. The Hiſtory of 
Don Gabriel. II. The Royal Ram. III. The Story of Fi- 
netta, the Cinder Girl. IV. The Palace of Revenge. V. 
The Story of Anguiletta. VI. The Story of Don Ferdinand 
of Toledo. VII. The Story of the Yellow Dwarf. VIII. 
The Story of Young-and-Handiome. IX. The Hiſtory 
of the new Gentleman Cirizen. X. The Story of the 
White Cat. Vol. IT. Containing, I. The Story of For- 
tunio, the Fortunate Kaight. II. The Story of the Pigeon 
and Dove. III. The Story of Princeſs Fair-Star and Prince 
Cherry. IV. The Story of Princeſs Carpillona. V. Per- 
fet Love: A Story. Vol. III. (which concludes the whole) 
containing, I. The Knights Errant. II. The Hiſtory of 
the Princeſs Zamea, and the Prince Almanzon. III. The 
Hiitory of Prince Elmedorus of Granada, and the Prince Al- 
zayda. IV. The Hiſtory of Zalmaida, Princeſs of the Cana- 
* ck and the Prince of Numidia. V. The Hiſtory of 

e Prince of Mauritania, and the Princeſs of Caſtile. VI. The 
Hiſtory of the Magnificent Fairy, and Prince Salmaſis. VII. 
The Hiſtory of the Fairy of Pleaſures, and the cruel Amerdin. 
VIII. Florina ; Or, the Fair Italian. IX. The Hiſtorv of the 
Princeſs Leonice. X. The Tyranny of the Fairies deftroyed. 
XI. The HiPory of the Princeſs Meſicerta. The Second E. 


tion. Tranſlated from the bell Edition of the Original French. 
Price 7 5. 6 4. | 
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tionable. II. That it eſtabliſhes and perfects the Law. III. 
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The Natural Method of Teaching ; being the Aecidence, 
in Queſtions and Anſwers, explain'd, amended, and fitted. to 
83 Uſe of the loweſt Form. The Eighth Edi- 
tion. By Samuel Hoadly, M. A. Price 1 5. 6 4. FI 
The Truth and Excellence of the Chriſtian Religion aſſert- 


ed againit Jews, Infidels, and Hereticks. In Sixteen Sermons, 


preached at the Lecture founded by the Honourable Nobert 
yle, Eſq; for the Years 1701, 1702. Wherein is ſhewn, ' 
I. That the Evidence for this Religion is the moſt unexce 
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Makes the cleareſt Diſcoveries of à futere State. And, IV. 
Accompliſhes the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament. V. That 
the Beligf of its Doctrines is reaſonable. VI. The Obedience 
zequir'd fo its Precepts practicable. VII. The Wiſdom of the 
Goſpel above any other Religious Inſtitution. And, VIII. Its 
divine Authority proved from the ſucceſsful Propagation of it. 
By George Stanhope, D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majeſty. 4to. Price 7 5. 64. 

Twelve Sermons preached on ſeveral Occaſions. By George 
Stanhope, D. D. Dean of Canterbury, and Chaplain in Ordi- 
nary to His Majeſty. I. The Nature of that Obedience, which 
is the Condition of Salvation. II. Of God's deferring to anſwer 


thoſe Prayers, which he intends at length to grant. III. Of 
Preparation for Death and Judgment. IV. The Perfection of 


Scripture ſtated, and its Sufficiency argued. V. A Sermon 
before the Sons of the Clergy. VI. The Happineſs of good 
Men after Death. VII. The Seaman's Obligation to Grati- 
tude and a good Life. VIII. The Cafe of Miſtaken Zeal. 
TX. The Influence which National Deliver:ncc:, and the Pre- 
ſervation of True Religion, ought to have upon a People. 
X. The common Obſtructions to Faith and a good Liſe con- 
fidered. XI. A Thankſgiving Sermon for the Succeſſes of the 
Campaign, 1710. XII. The Sin and Fclly of immoderate 
Carefulneis. Price 5 s. 6 4. 

Devout Chriſtian's Companion ; Being a compleat Manual 
of private Devotions. Collected from the Works of Archbi- 


" Tthop Tillotſon, Biſhop Taylor, Biſhop Kenn, Biſhop Beveridge, 
Biſhop Patrick, Dr Scott, Dr Horneck, and Dr Stanhope. 


The Sixth Edition. 12mo. Price 2 s. 6 d. 7 

The Retired Chriſtian, exerciſed in Divine Thoughts and 
Heavenly Meditations for the Cloſet, with a ſuitable Prayer to 
each Meditation. I. Of Solitude. II. Of oar Saviour's Love 
to us. III. Of the Joys of Heaven. - IV. Of the Contempt of the 
World. V. Of the Holy Euchariſt. VI. Of the Suffering of 
Hell. VII. Of the Shame of appearivg firifly picvs. VIII. O 
Death. IX. 4 conſolotary periitential Meditation upon the 
Merits of Chrift”s Suffering X. Of the Benefits of our Lord*s 


Paſſion. By Thomas Kenn, D. D. late Biſhop of Bath and Wells. 


Price x 5. or 10 7. a Dozen to thoſe who give them away. 


